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For the Companion. 


CURED. 


““°N’, honey, ef yoh gwan promenadin’ down 
de road, s’posin’ yoh stop ‘n’ gib piece ob yoh 


try hard be good clah-starcher; I try all my life. 


Used to watch Maum Viny at ole Mist’ Yokum’s, 
so I stole de trade. I’se allus bin tryin’. I hed 
big reasons to try.” 

‘‘What were your big reasons, Clossy ?” 


laughed as I asked it. It seemed comical that 





I | longs to me" ’n’ gnash her teef at him jes’ outen | 
| wickedness. 





Yokum she hab me flogged ’n’ oder tings. Bobbs | 
he skeered; he mighty little fellow, ’n’ easy 

skeered. Mist’ Yokum she useter meet me ’n’ de 
boy, ’n’ say, ‘I’se coming down foh dat boy. He 





| 
So one day I go down de road, ’n’ | 


min’ to dat Clossy ? Tell her de wash aint fit foh | any human being should take the washing of a | leab my boy playin’ on de fleoh, ’n’ when I cum 
nothin’ but niggahs to wear, an’ de cuffs ’n’ collahs | shirt as the one ambition of life, but a look into | back, I meet her comin’ out’n de doah. She lookt awe and delight, as if she had assisted at a ver- 
limp ’n’ yallah’s duck’s foot! Hyar’s her boy | the thin, dark face before me showed me that |skeered. ‘Somefin ails dat chile,’ she say, quiet- | itable miracle. 

Bobbs, ’n’ I done tole him my ’pinion. But he | some issue of life and death hung for her on this llike. Lrunin. Miss Lucy, she done tricked my 


won’t neber car’ it to he’s mudder.” 

A mulatto boy of ten standing by Aunt Judy 
looked up at me with a scared, deprecatory face, 
but when I smiled, his eyes twinkled with such 
mischief that I laughed outright. 

‘*‘Where does Clossy live, Aunt Judy, or can 
you show me the way, Bobbs ?” 

‘“‘Lohd sabus, dat chile neber walk dah! Don’ 
yoh know, Bobbs, Miss Lucy? Jes’ yoh go yo- 
self, ’n’ keep on de road to big clump live oaks. 
Dah’s an ole cabin dah; got pecan-tree growin’ 
on front on de banquette. Dat’s Clossy’s.” 

Bobbs, as she spoke, began to make his way 
to the street, with a motion that was neither a 
hop, a jump, nor a crawl, but a mixture of all 
together. One leg hung paralyzed from the hip 
down. The little fellow’s face looked up from 
the pitiable jumble of legs, arms and crutch, 
still with a smile, half-sad, half-quizzical. 

Aunt Judy seized him. ‘Yoh chile, cum 
back hyar! Yoh gwan kill yoself? Wait until 
Uncle Jerry gwan wid de cart, ’n’ he gib yoh 
lift.” 

She dumped the helpless Bobbs down on the 
kitchen floor, and followed us to the gate. Dr. 
Mactier, who was with me, lingered, looking 
curiously at the miserable cripple, whistling, as 
if half-ashamed of his pity. 

‘Don’ yoh ‘member dat ar Clossy, Miss 
Lucy ?” said Aunt Judy. ‘She ‘longed to old 
Mist’ Yokum foh de wah. Used to git sent to 
de whippin’-pos’ reg’ lar.” 

I stopped. ‘Was she the girl who”—— 

The old negress nodded significantly. ‘‘Hush, 
chile! Yes, dat was Clossy. Mus’ hab been a 
poor niggah allus. Can’t wash collahs now no 
moah’n a cat! Gib her piece ob yoh min’, honey. 
Yoh kin jes’ say dat Bobbs hyar safe. She 
makes monsous ’count ob dat boy Bobbs.” 

I had been absent many years from my native 
village in Alabama, but I dimly recalled the 
story of Clossy. 

She had belonged to an ignorant woman named 
Yokum, who was shunned by the respectable 
planters of the neighborhood because of the 
cruelty with which she used her household. 
This Clossy, a girl of sixteen, it was whispered, 
had been abused so inhumanly that she lost her 
reason. 

Dr. Mactier listened eagerly to my recollec 
tions of the story. He was a cousin of my hus- 
band, a wealthy young Pennsylvanian, who was 
concerned in some coal mines in the neighhor- 
hood. Being a stranger, every trivial feature of 
Southern life was interesting to him. 

“T have discovered a mystery,” he said. 
“Every night on my way to your house I pass 
a lonely hut surrounded by huge trees, from 
which comes the sound of a woman’s voice, 
singing negro hymns. It is a wonderful voice, 
with a terrible pathos in its tones. 


“Why, that is the house!” he exclaimed, as I | to please ole mist’. Some ob de ladies, when dere | doctor, eagerly. 


| commonplace matter. 





hoy !”” 





“Fust, I wanted to learn to do up de shirts so’s| ‘*What? What does she mean?” asked the 


turned into the path running through tobacco- | gals do up de clo’es fine, useter say, ‘You good 


fields to Clossy’s cabin. 


“It must have been Clossy herself that you | doan want no picayune, de Lohd knows! 
heard,” I said, lowering my voice, as we neared | tink 
the door. I expected to see a fierce, morose negro, | times! 


capable of crime, but a tiny woman, almost white, 
dressed in a pretty calico, came out to meet me, 
smiling and bobbing. 

“Yes, Miss Lucy, I’se heard you cum back,” 
she began, in a mild little squeak of a voice. ‘‘I’se 
mortal glad t’ see you! ’N’ how’s de cunnel ’n’ de 
baby? Yes, I’se Clossy.”’ 

I delivered Aunt Judy’s message in a much 
modified form. 

“Yes, Miss Lucy, de collahs was ’xtreme bad. 
I’se not s’prised Miss Judy fin’ fault, but look 
a-heah!” She raised her skirt to show me enor- 
mously swollen ankles, on which she tottered 
rather than stood. ‘I’se not ben able to stan’ ’n’ 
iron, ’n’ I couldn’t do justice to de collahs sittin’ 
down, dat’s de fac’. 
week, shuah. Yoh won’ take de wash from me, 
Miss Lucy ?” her eyes opening with sudden terror 
so disproportioned to the cause that I sat down 
to reassure her. 


“T hab no wash but yoh’s,” she continued. “I 


But I'll be all right nex’ | 


chile, Susy or M’randy,’ ’n’ gib ’em picayune. I 
But I 
Well, ’twa’n’t no use. I hed drefful hard 
I doan want talk *bout dat; I’se free 





| now.” 

“Yes, you had hard times,” I said, soothingly, 
‘but that is all over. What is your big reason 
now ?” 

“It’s my boy, Miss Lucy, Moncheer Robi- 
deaux.” 

“Bobbs ?” 

‘Dat’s de fool-name dem darkies gib him! He 
was named foh de French gemman Henry ’longed 
to. Henry was my husband. He was killed in 
de wah. You know my boy? ’Slikely you’ve 
heard him sing ?” 

“Oh, it is he who sings ?” said Dr. Mactier. 

“Yessah. "Pears like all de life hed gone outen 
| he’s pore body into he’s voice.” 

“How did he get into that condition? It came 
suddenly, did it not ?” 

**Yessah.” She glanced round over the tobacco 
| field, as if afraid to be overheard. ‘You see, 
| when his fader gone, ’n’ me ’n’ Bobbs war alone, 
| I useter tell him ’bout ole times, ’n’ how Mist’ 














“She means bewitched, enchanted. 
woman, she thinks, had the mal occhio.” 

“She hab some black blood, Miss Lucy,”’ said 
Clossy, in a scared whisper. ‘‘She Voudoo. Dah’s 
my boy to prove it.” 

“Yes, I understand,” said Dr. Mactier, after a 
moment’s thought. ‘Have you ever consulted a 
physician about the child ?” 

“Jes’ hear to de gemman, Miss Lucy! Why, 
sah, what’n could all de doctors in de worhld do? 
He’s tricked !” 

“Yes, yes. What are you saving your money 
to do for him, then, Clossy ?” 

She came closer, lowering her voice. ‘It’s ole 
Mist’ Yokum, sah. She come to me two month 
ago ’n’ say, ‘Clossy, I want to take dat trick off 
Bobbs, but ’pears like I hedn’t got de power. It 
needs pow’ ful charms, ’n’ dey cost heaps ob money. 
Yoh must put all de money,’ she says, ‘dat yoh 
kin git in de holler ob dat pecan-tree ebery Sunday 
night, ’n’ den go in ’n’ lock de doah ’n’ pray wid 
yoh eyes shut. ’N’ when yoh git nuff ob money, 
yoh’ll wake some mornin’ ’n’ Bobbs’ll be gone. 
He’ll not come back for tree months, ’n’ you mus’ 
keep quiet and say nuffin. "N’ when he comes, 
he’ll be dancin’ ’n’ jumpin’.’ Praise de Lohd!” 


The old 





Dr. Mactier’s grave face kept me silent. 

“T understand,” he said, after a longer pause 
than before. ‘You have put the money in the 
pecan-tree ?”” 

‘‘Reg’lar, sah.” 

‘And it is always gone in the morning ?” 

“Clak vanished, sah!” with an expression of 


As we crossed the meadow on our way home, 
the doctor asked, ‘‘What is the truth about this 

old mistress of Clossy’s ?” 

“She was a fruit-huckster from New Orleans,” 
I told him, ‘“‘who had saved enough money to 
Duy a few acres here and two or three slaves. She 
could not read or write, and I remember that 
there was a rumor that she had black blood in 
her veins. But how do you understand Clossy’s 
story ?” 

“Tt is easily understood. Her mistress was 
enraged at losing her slaves, and going to the 
cabin, probably threatened the child, whose 
mother had made a bogy of her for him all of 
his life. The child’s terror brought on an attack 
of paraphilegia., Itis not an uncommon case.” 

“But this offer to remove the spell ?” 

“Simply is a scheme to rob the poor washer- 
woman of her little earnings, and, I believe, to 
kidnap the boy and exhibit him. I assure you, 
there is a fortune in his voice, and some one has 
told his old mistress of it. The incredible part 
of the affair to me is that Clossy should trust 
the old hag, knowing her as she did.” 

“Oh, that is quite natural for one of her race. 
They are the most credulous people living,” I 
said, adding that, as soon as George (my hus- 
band) arrived, the old woman should be brought 
to a confession. 

George, however, did not return for two 
weeks. Early on the morning of the tenth day, 
Aunt Judy burst into my room. 

‘“‘Bobbs is gone, Miss Lucy! Was outen de 
medder feedin’ de geese when he’s mudder went 
in de house, ’n’ when she look out, he vanished ! 
Toby say dah was a streak o’ light like fire, 'n’ 
Josh say dat it war a black cloud swoopin’ down 
like a buzzard, ’n’ car’ him off. I dono. But 
de wonder is Clossy rejoicin’! She say ole Mist’ 
Yokum hab him, ’n’ it all right.” 

I hurried to Clossy’s cabin, and found her 
in a state of ecstatic content. ‘Ole mist’ was 
gwan now to lif’ de trick, bress de Lohd!” she 
cried. 

It seemed cruel to disturb her delusion. She 
showed me a paper on which was scrawled, 
“Do nothing for two months. Then wait under 
the pecan-tree at sunset.” 

I resolved not to tell her the truth until the two 
months were over. As Dr. Mactier was gone, I 
went alone to beard Mrs. Yokum in herden. But 
the house was closed and empty. When George 
returned, he was not inclined to be so eager in 
pursuit of her as I expected, putting me off 
with declaring that “the devil was not so black 
as he was painted,” and other general man-like 
evasions. 

He remained at home but a day. After he 
was gone, the ladies of the village, roused to 
sympathy with Clossy’s life-long trouble, busied 
themselves in making her comfortable. A bit 

of carpet from one, a chair or two from another, 
some gay curtains, chromos, dishes, and the old 
cabin became a palace among the other huts. 

During the first month, these gifts kept Clossy 
in a state of rapturous excitement. They were all 
for Moncheer Robideaux, when he should come 
back sound and whole. He was never cheated of 
a syllable of his name now. She worked night 
and day to earn money to receive him like the 
prince he was. She never doubted Mrs. Yokum’s 
promise for a moment. 

But as the weeks wore on, and her preparations 
were completed, the woman's strength gave way. 
When the day’s work was done, she would sit 
under the pecan-tree for hours motionless, staring 
across the tobacco-field. 

‘‘What are you thinking of, Clossy ?” I asked 
her once. 

She turned a wild glance at me, and whispered, 
asif afraid to hear her own breath,— 

“Miss Lucy, ef he shouldn’t come ?” 

What could I do? I wrote to my husband, 
who replied that no harm could come to the boy 
without the knowledge of the police in the larger 
towns. I was forced to be quiet until the time 
came for comforting the wretched mother in her 
disappointment. 


The day came at last. I went over to Clossy’s 
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cabin early in the afternoon, followed by Aunt 
Judy, carrying roast chicken and pound-cake, 
which she had prepared to feast Bobbs on his re- 
turn. Clossy had been at work since daybreak, 
decovating the cabin and eetting forth her new 
possessions most effectively. She too had supper 
in a high state of preparation. Then she put on 
her Sunday frock, an “oil calico” of brilliant red 
and black splotches, a high comb in her head, set 
with green stones. 

‘He'll like to see his mammy look like lady,” 
she said, with a laugh that ended in a cry. 

But as the time of sunset drew near, she rose 
and held out her hand to me. The extremity of 
the moment gave her a certain dignity. 

“I done go wait foh my chile. Pray foh me, 
Miss Lucy. I pray so long, my min’ got stupid- 
like.” 

I could not speak. The faith in her straining 
eyes awed me. It seemed as if such prayers must 
bring her boy. 

She went out to the pecan-tree, and sat down on 
a log, looking across the great empty fields. I 
stood on the porch, and Aunt Judy and a dozen 
other darkies filled the steps, for once silent and 
awed. 
horizon, sank slowly below it. 

“Will he come in a lightnin’-flash or a black 
cloud ?” whispered Toby, whereat Aunt Judy hit 
him a vicious blow in the back. All was silent. 
Clossy’s head dropped on her knees, her eyes were 
shut, she trembled from head to foot. I strained 
my eyes, searching the great plain, but it was flat 
and empty. Not a shadow crept across it. 

The sun sank lower, disappeared, struck bold 
red lines up to the zenith. Just then there was a 
slight stir behind us, and a child ran from the 
back of the cabin and threw his arms about Clos- 
sy’s neck. 

“It’s Bobbs, mammy! Bobbs! And look a- 
heah!” jumping and leaping before her, ending 
with a somersault and a tumble. She was on 
her knees in the dust gathering him up, while the 
negroes cried and shouted, ‘“‘Bress de Lohd!” But 
Clossy did not shout or sing; she panted, under 
her breath, ‘It’s Bobbs! Bobbs!” 

I turned, and saw Dr. Mactier and George, look- 
ing as if they were ready to shout too. 

“You lifted the spell!” I cried, suddenly en- 
lightened. 

“Yes,” said Dr. Mactier. 
cure, but it was necessary to have the patient en- 
tirely under my control, and his mother never 
would have given him up tome. So we had to 
keep our own counsel.” 

Clossy came up to him, with the tears stream- 
ing down her happy face, and prayed God’s bless- 
ing on him, 


she owes most of Bobbs’s cure to Dr. Mactier or 


to “ole mist’.” RepeccaA HarpinG Davis. 
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For the Companion. 


FOUR WAYS OF READING. 

When one is really anxious to know how and 
what to read, he perhaps consults the book writ- 
ten by Professor Porter, of Yale College, called 
“Books and Reading,” or two volumes on ‘The 
Best Reading” in Putnam’s ‘Handy Book Series,” 
or the little book prepared by Professor C. F. 
Richardson, of Dartmouth “The 
Choice ot Books.” 


College, on 

The yearly issue of new books by the press of 
the great European States and of our own country 
is more than a hundred a day. Those already pub- 
lished, who can compute? I have been asked to 
give some practical hints about reading, and I 
want first to tell you of four persons who stand 
for four types of readers. 

A very bright lady friend, who might have been 
anything she chose to be as a scholar in art and 
literature, said to me the other day, after putting 
down a novel of the most ephemeral kind, ‘*How 


: > : ae 
I wish I had not got into this bad habit of reading 


nothing but novels and the newspapers! Why, 
now I can’t fix my mind on anything solid!” She 
did not fully realize the truth of what she said; 
did not see that her character had not the strength, 


her conversation or her knowledge the founda- | 


tion, that it needed. 

How one cau live on whip-syllabub and Char- 
lotte Russe and caramels in preference to roast 
beef, broiled chicken, or even a boiled-dish, is a 
mystery. The lack of nourishment is evident. 
The first named trifles are capital in their place 
for dessert after the good dinner. 


Then I recall another lady who reads very many | 


books. With a large hbrary, a book club, a pam- 
phlet society, and a score of newspapers, she is 
usually deeply immersed in literature. Where 
does all this knowledge go? Right through her 
brain, and out into nowhere! No definite gain for 
all those hours. Ask for a certain fact, a date, a 
name, an anecdote, a quotation, she is confused, 
and gracefully changes the subject. Reading 
without retiection is like eating without digestion. 
Nutrition and growth are arrested. 

Then I remember a good family who mtend to 
read profitably and be thorough and careful. And 
they select for reading aloud in the family a his- 
tory like Clarendon’s, five heavy volumes on a 
comparatively unimportant theme. Callers drop 
in, or father gets tired and falls asleep on the 
lounge, and Alice tries to teach her Scotch terrier 
anew trick. You see? It hasn't sufficient value 
and interest to hold the attention. 

The fourth. A gentleman who is proprietor of 


The sun, a red ball of fire, touched the | 


“It is not a difficult | 


| rope the baby of Queen Bess. 


But to this day I suspect she is doubtful whether ' yery frolicsome and headstrong; what with her 
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| one of the largest and most popular hotels in one 
of our largest cities must be a busy man. Yet I 
know such a one who is one of the best and most 
satisfactory talkers that I meet. I said to him 
one day, ‘“‘Do let me ask you how it is that you 
find time to be informed on all the news of the day, 
and can talk intelligently on new books, politics, 
etc.” He said, ‘‘When I was a poor boy, work- 
ing hard all day, a kind old gentleman used to 
lend me his New York Daily after he had read 
it. One night this occurred to me,—*What can I 
remember of what I have read for the past three 
weeks? What has been going on in England, in 
Germany, in France? What new book has been 
| published? What progress has been made, and 
in what direction?” So, putting aside my pre- 
cious papers, I went all round the circle—politics, 
art, news, literature, etc.—till I felt I was certain 
of some things. I have kept up that habit ever 
since. WhatI read, I make mine, and if I can’t 
read a book, I read a good review of it and feel 
that I have perhaps the best of it.” 

Definite knowledge is the key to success. One 
hour each day given to reading in the right way 
will make a young man or young woman well- 
informed and intelligent. KaTE SANBORN. 
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TEARS. 


| Through falling raindrops man first learned to know 
The glorious colors in the sunlight clear; 
And Love's true colors only God can show 


| 
| To the Soul’s vision through the falling tear. D 
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For the Companion. 


FOR WANT OF A NAIL. 


| Mr. Bilkins is a most accommodating neighbor. 
All last winter, when Squire Prescott’s family 
were in Europe, he went over their house every 
day to see that it was as they left it, and took 
such care of the stock that the squire said he 
thought it would pay him to stay away. The 
squire brought back some additions to the farm; 
among others a fine Guernsey cow,—Queen Bess, 
;—and her calf. The latter they named Princess. 
The two were the admiration of the farmers for 
| miles around. They had more faith in this living 
stock than in any to be purchased of a broker. 

When the Princess was six weeks old, the 
squire called Mr. Bilkins in, as he was passing, 
and, to his astonishment, made him a present of 
her. 

So along the country road, shortly after, Mr. 
Bilkins joyfully wended his way, leading by a 
She proved to be 


jymping, tugging and pulling, her new master 
had a trial indeed. 

But although breathless, Mr. Bilkins did not 
lose his patience ; triumph beamed from every line 
of his perspiring face. It added to his pleasure 
to meet several farmer friends who, recognizing 
the royal baby, asked facetiously if he was steal- 
ing the squire’s calf. Mr. Bilkins explained, with 
becoming modesty, how he came to be the owner 
of such a valuable bit of beef. So, although 
attended with some difficulty, Mr. Bilkins’s prog- 
ress homeward was a sort of triumphal march, 
with variations,—according to the mood of the 
Princess. 

He entered his own yard with the air of a con- 
queror. He hastened towards the great barn, in- 
tending to fasten his uneasy prize to a post till he 


could prepare a pen, and thus transfer the strain | 


from muscle to insensate wood. 
It happened that Mrs. Bilkins was in the barn 
when he arrived, and also Orrin, the hired man. 


The latter was examining a broken frame on | 


which was stretched Mrs. Bilkins’s latest work of 
art in rags, a hooked-in mat. The design was a 
wonderful garland of flowers,—whose roses Orrin 
stupidly mistook for colored cabbages,—in the 
midst of which a yellow cat reposed. 

As this masterpiece was to compete for a prize 


at the next “cattle-show,” Mrs. Bilkins hoped | 


Orrin could repair the frame. He said he could. 
| Indeed, Orrin never acknowledged that anything 
was beyond his ability. 
old clock to pieces when it stopped; but assurance 
would not put it together again without the aid of 
knowledge, and he was forced to wheel it to town. 
As he lost a part of the machinery on the way, it 
cost not a little money. Mrs. Bilkins’s faith in 
Orrin never recovered from that shock. 

That was why she lingered, resolved that he 
should not get her mat-frame into a worse condi- 
tion, and why she was present when her spouse 
made his hasty entrance. She shared his delight, 
declaring she didn’t know when she’d seen such a 
beautiful bossy ! 

“Tt orter be!” said Orrin, with his inimitably 
profound air. ‘It’s the real Gun-sy; wuth a big 
price amongst any o’ them fancy farmers.” 

Mr. Bilkins turned the Princess over to Orrin. 
| And then occurred something that made Mrs. Bil- 

kins always connect the arrival of the foreign 

scion with rag-mats. For somehow, in the trans- 
fer, the calf executed a new manceuvre, got away, 
and plunged into the frame. There was a crash 
and a feminine shriek as the Princess danced off 
in it. When at length the garland and the pussy 
were handed to Mrs. Bilkins, she had given up all 
hope of obtaining the prize. 

A little pen, labelled by Orrin, ‘“‘Gunsy princes,” 
now became the home of the calf. 


He had even taken the | 


She held quite a court there, for every one who 
called at the farm must see the squire’s gift. Ex- 
perts said she would make a most valuable cow, a 
prospect that greatly helped Mr. Bilkins bear with 
the foreigner, as daily her activities strengthened 
in the wrong direction. She had a chronic habit 
of jumping over walls, and preferred a browse in 
a neighbor’s garden to the finest pasture. Almost 
daily Orrin cried, “That ’ere Gunsy’s got out 
agin !” 

Then, after a prolonged chase, Mr. Bilkins 
would appear in the kitchen, sink into the nearest 
chair, wipe his heated brow, and tell his wife, 
confidentially, that if he’d known that calf was 
going to be such a pester, he “‘wouldn’t have taken 
her for a gift!” 

When this elfish baby was eight months old, 
Mr. Bilkins was called upon by a stock-dealer 
who was passing through the town, and who asked 
if he would sell the calf. 

“T’ve thought sometimes I might,” said Mr. 
Bilkins. ‘But anybody that wants that calf ’s 
got to pay for it!” 

His emphasis hinted at a large sum. He re- 
peated the sentence several times before he would 
give his figures. Finally, he offered the Princess 
for seventy-five dollars, declaring he knew it was a 
big sum, but she was areal Guernsey. ‘The dealer 
departed, saying he would let him know in a few 
days. Very soon Mr. Bilkins received this brief 
letter : 


“Mk. BILKINS,—I accept your offer. Will take 


the calf at $75.—F. O. B. cars, Boston.” 

That “F. O. B.” was the subject of Mr. Bilkins’s 
frequent conjectures, until he found that it meant 
“Free on Board” the cars. 

“Who'd a thought it!” exclaimed Mrs. Bilkins, 
when the mysterious characters were explained to 
her. ‘Well, be you a-going to run the resk 0’ 
getting that highty-tighty acrost the city? Or- 
rin’ll have to go, and that’s an extra expense.” 

Mr. Bilkins, having already settled these points, 
indulged in a little masculine sarcasm, at his 
wife’s expense. ‘He'd look pretty,” he said, 
‘“‘wouldn’t he, cantering through Boston hanging 
on to that calf? No, sir! that Guernsey was 
going to be boxed up so she’d have to ride as 
quiet as a lamb.” 

Carpenter Simons was called in to estimate the 
cost. He wanted ten dollars to make the box in 
shape, and furnish the lumber. Mr. Bilkins 
labored with him, but he would take no less. 

‘*He’s jest bleeding on us,” said Orrin, who saw 
a chance to cover himself with glory. ‘‘I’ll resk 
it but I can get up as good a box as Simons.” 

So Orrin got the job, Mr. Bilkins silencing his 
wife’s misgivings by showing her that their hired 
man would thus save them nearly a month’s 
wages. They now planned a rude sort of cage, 
in one end of which was a door that could be 
raised for the entrance of the Princess. 

Unfortunately for the plan, Mr. Bilkins let Or- 
rin do the measuring,—Mrs. Bilkins should have 
attended to that herself. Orrin’s standard for 
determining the length of the Princess was the 
rake-handle. He carefully marked the length 
with his thumb; but while going from the barn 
to the box, somebody spoke to him, his thumb 
moved, a small circumstance in Orrin’s estima- 
tion; he guessed he knew pretty near where the 
place was, and, re-instating the mark, went conti- 
dently to work. 

Another small circumstance,—the nails gave 
}out! But Orrin triumphed over the imminent 
prospect of waiting while he went to the store, by 
| using what he called ‘-butts,” or parts of nails. 

“Some folks ’d sink right back ’n’ do nothin’ 
cause their nails had gin out,” said Orrin. 
**You’ve got to have some contrivance if you’re 
| going to rush things!” 
| The box being done, Mr. Bilkins prepared him- 
|self for the trip. It was an event, as he had not 
| been to Boston for years. Mrs. Bilkins got his 
| “stove-pipe hat” down from the top of the closet. 
| It was four years behind the times, but after 
| being well-polished with her elbow, it covered—in 
| her eyes—her husband with becoming dignity. 
As far as possible, everything was made ready 
the night before, as Mr. Bilkins must take an 
early train. 

In the morning he arrayed himself in his best 
| before boxing up the calf, that he might not keep 
| her waiting. As it had become generally known 
| that the young Guernsey was going to leave town, 
{old Deacon Grant and several of the neighbors 
| dropped in. After a critical survey of the box, 
| the former said,— 
| This ’ere "ll be a pretty tight squeeze, Bilkins ; 
| you’d ought to made this a grain bigger.” 
| It was set in the middle of the barn-floor, and 
| the Princess led out. Orrin went to the front and 

thrust some corn through to tempt Miss Bossy to 
enter the rear. But she didn’t like the looks of 
| things, and refused, firmly bracing her aristocratic 
| hoofs. 
| Mr. Bilkins said he thought she’d go in if 
pushed a little. So he and Deacon Grant at- 
tempted it. 

But the calf backed suddenly, sending both into 
the meal-chest, and escaped to the barn-yard, 
where she cut up many new capers. When at 
length she was caught, the cage proved to be, as 
the deacon thought, rather short; for after Orrin 
let down the door, and the Princess had accommo- 
dated herself to straitened circumstances, she 
| looked something like a young camel. 

“TI told ye so!” said the deacon. 








kins. ‘It’s only two hours’ ride. Orrin he’s go- 
ing to the depot. I'll have to handle her myself 
in Boston. Got to get her acrost the city, too!” 

A little later Mr. Bilkins and the calf were trav 
elling together in the freight-car. Arriving at 
Boston, Mr. Bilkins bargained with a teamster to 
carry this odd freight to the Albany Station. 

“This box is pretty shaky,” said the man, when 
they took it off the car. 

Mr. Bilkins expla’ xed that they didn't think the 
calf would be so heavy, as they lifted ene end of 
the box upon the wagon; but just then the en- 
gine’s shriek frightened the expressman’s horse. 
He moved despite several frantic yells from the 
cage-bearers, and down it went on the pavement, 
knocking out one end. The Princess began to 
back out, Mr. Bilkins and the teamster tried to 
push her in, but her royal will was aroused, she 
retrograded with such force and rapidity that Mr. 
Bilkins was pushed violently against the building, 
and the Guernsey was free in the streets of Bos- 
ton! 

Away she scampered along Canal Street, every 
teamster she passed giving an inspiring cheer. Mr. 
Bilkins rushed after, ploughing through the mud, 
utterly indifferent to his best black suit, one 
thought uppermost in his distracted mind,—the 
calf must be delivered at the Albany depot, prop- 
erly boxed. 

As Mr. Bilkins dashed along, in his antiquated 
suit, high dicky, and beaver set on the back 
of his head, it would have been difficult to decide 
which looked the wilder,—Mr. Bilkins or the calf. 

Before they had gone many rods a large number 
of people joined in the race. The calf ran swiftly 
on without a pause, until she met a horse-car. 
This was something new; the Princess stopped 
short. 

With a gleam of satisfaction in his eye—the “I 
have you now!” expression—Mr. Bilkins stretched 
forth both hands to grasp her; but the Princess 
dodged him, and was upon the sidewalk and away 
again. Everybody cleared the track as if they 
thought a mad dog was coming. 

The second thing that arrested the Princess was 
the brilliantly painted figure of an Indian holding 
a tomahawk. Again Mr. Bilkins hoped, grasped 
and missed, the Guernsey eluding him by turning 
a short corner. 

Now it chanced that an old fruit-dealer was 
sweeping around his stand, with his back towards 
them. The Princess brushed past him with her 
utmost momentum ; before he realized what struck 
him, he threw up both hands and fell against the 
corner of his fruit-stand, upsetting it. 

Mr. Bilkins saw it all in one agonized glance, as 
he sped by after his property, who had now turned 
into an alley. 

Presently he saw a new danger for the valuable 
calf,—a policeman at the end of the passage-way, 
who, beholding her approach with a shouting 
crowd in pursuit, evidently took it to be a case of 
hydrophobia that ought to be exterminated. This 
fact flashed into Mr. Bilkins’ mind as he saw him 
taking a firm stand with upraised club. He felt 
that it would surely descend fatally upon the 
skull of the Princess, and all the golden possilil- 
ities of her future would be extinguished forever, 
and she be worth only the price per pound of 
ordinary veal. 

“Wait! Hold on! 
shouted. 

The officer did not hear, but braced himself for 
the conflict. The Princess seemed to reason that 
retreat was cut off by the crowd, and with a 
valor worthy of herself, charged at the enemy, in 
front. 

She was too quick for him; his war-like attitude 
suddenly collapsed ; for a few seconds he seemed 
to be riding the calf backwards, while the crowd 
roared with laughter, then he fell to the ground. 

At the end of the alley was a large provision- 
store. Rather than enter the noisy street, the 
Princess ran in there, making straight for the 
opposite door, which was then wide open. 

She avoided instinctively the rows of baskets 
for customers, containing meat, vegetables, butter 
and eggs, and might have got out without damag- 
ing anything, if an old lady who was leaving had 
not closed the door after her. 

Little did the good dame think, as she walked 
slowly homeward, after ordering the dinner, what 
a whirlwind she let loose in the quiet shop by 
just shutting the door! For it threw the Guern- 
sey into a panic of fright; she whirled about to 
retrace her steps, heard her pursuers, and became 
almost frantic. Her hoofs stamped choice butter, 
and crushed several parcels of eggs, to the horror 
of the provision-dealer, who kept shouting,— 

“Somebody’s got to pay for this!” 

This ended the race of the Princess, for Mr. Bil- 
kins very soon secured her, and was trying to ex- 
plain matters satisfactorily to the bespattered 
policeman. 

‘“‘What does this mean, sir?” asked the officer. 
*“We can’t have calves running loose in the streets 
of Boston!” 

“T hadn’t no idee she’d get loose. Why, we 
boxed her up ourselves, Orrin—that’s my hired 
man—and me! Calc’lated to get her through in 
good shape; got a man here in Boston to carry 
her acrost, and if the cars hadn’t tooted and 
started the horse, and upset the box, and there’d 
been better nails ‘stead o’ Orrin’s butts, we 
wouldn’t a been here. I wouldn’t had it happen 
for a five-dollar bill!” 

‘*Five dollars!” said the store-keeper. ‘‘I want 


Don’t spile the critter!’ he 


“Well, I guess she'll stand it!” said Mr. Bil- | that for the damage done here!” 
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“IT can’t be responsible for what the critter’s | 
done.” 

“It’s your calf, isn’t it?” answered the store- | 
keeper. ‘Course you’re responsible, but I'll fig- | 
ure the thing down fine; I don’t want to make | 
anything out of you.” | 

He hastily estimated the cost as three dollars | 
and ninety-four cents. Mr. Bilkins was paying | 
this when the fruit-vender appeared, breathless | 
and angry. 

“Dot beast smashed mine whole peesness! 
Somepody’s dot to pay for dis; must have five 
dollar!” 

Mr. Bilkins finally settled with him for three 
doliars, and also gave the policeman two dollars, 
which so mollified that worthy that he assisted in 
getting the calf into the expressman’s hands 
again. 

When she was secured by a strong rope, Mr. 
Bilkins wiped his heated brow and prepared to} 
consult his ancient silver watch. It was gone, 
lost in his great run! He told the bystanders 
mournfully that he wouldn’t have taken fifty dol- | 
lars for it, as it was his grandfather’s. 

‘‘What kind of a watch was it?” inquired the | 
officer. “It may be handed in. I'll take your | 
address, and let you know if it does turn up.” | 

“T’ll be obleeged, and ye sha’n’t lose nothing,” | 
said Mr. Bilkins, fervently. ‘Well, it had a large- 
sized silver case, was an English pinch-back, had 
one o’ them ring-chains and ornamunt. Well, | 
good-by, friends, one and all.” | 

Mr. Bilkins rode away. He was not seen by 
any of his acquaintances for two days. Then he 
arrived at his own farm, a wiser man by the vari- 





ous experiences he had passed through. This ' of a hard struggle. No doubt the great brute was | 


rapidly acquired knowledge had cost him, besides 
the watch, thirty-four dollars and eighteen cents, 
he having brought home out of the seventy-five 
dollars but forty-five dollars and eighty -two 
cents. 


“T can put my finger on the weak spot in the 
whole thing,” he told Orrin. ‘We started wrong. 
It was those butts of your’n. It don’t do to use 
poor nails. The next time we sell a calf, I pro- 
pose to have a regular man make the box, and 
have no more measuring with rake-handles !” 


HELEN P. BARNARD. 


oe 


THE YELLOW YEAR. 


The yellow year is hasting to its close: 

The little birds have almost sung their last, 
Their small notes twitter in the dreary blast— 
That shrill-piped harbinger of early snows ;— 
The patient beauty of the scentless rose, 

Oft with the morn’s hoar crystal quaintly glassed, 
Hangs a pale mourner for the summer past, 
And makes a little summer where it grows;— 
In the chill sunbeam of the faint, brief day 
The dusky waters shudder as they shine; 

The russet leaves obstruct the straggling way 
Of oozy brooks, which no deep banks define, 
And the gaunt woods, in ragged, scant array, 
Wrap their old limbs with sombre ivy-twine. 


— Coleridge. 
——-—++or— 
For the Companion. 


ROBBED OF HIS CATTLE. 


In the autumn of the year 1883 the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company awarded to the writer a contract 
to furnish ‘ties’ for a section of its new line, ex- 
tending northwestward from Helena through that 
narrow arm of Idaho which separates Montana from 
Washington Territory. My plan was well matured 
in advance. I had legal access to a favorably located 
tract of pine among the mountains to the south of 
the line and situated on a creek, down which in the 
spring the ties could be floated to the stipulated point 
of delivery. 

Through August and September I employed fifteen 
“choppers” and “‘hewers,”’ Canadians, pioneers, Irish- 
men. These laborers camped on the ground. Our 
stores were hauled in by way of Helena. Although 
I did not actually use an axe myself, I was kept fair- 
ly busy superintending the work. 

Three miles farther up the creek, in a long, open 
meadow, there was living an old Scotch squatter | 
named Robson, who had as fine a drove of cattle as I | 
have often seen. 

The old man had two Indian squaws in his employ, 
and other help, and things were very well arranged 
for comfort. But the bears troubled him a great deal. 
He was compelled to yard all his cattle at night, and 
even by day the grizzly monsters would attack his 
herd in the edge of the pines. He had lost, he told 
me, thirteen head in the course of the season, and 
though he repeatedly watched for the bears, and had 
shot at them frequently, they persisted in making 
their unwelcome visits. He was afraid that the brutes 
would break up his farming altogether, and now that 
they were growing so numerous and bold, he thought 
of leaving the place and driving his herd to some safer 
pasture. At nearly every visit I would be treated to 
a truly Scotch lament as to what the “beers” had 
done. 

When I asked why he did not entrap them, he 
assured me that no trap ever made would hold one of 
these ‘horrid beasties,”” which seemed quite probable, 
since they were large and strong enough to carry off 
to an unknown distance (several miles, at least) a 
four-year-old Short-Horn steer, weighing rising twelve 
hundred pounds. 

But I recollected seeing an advertisement by a 
Pittsburgh firm of a trap, which was said to be the 
largest trap ever manufactured; and to assist my 
Scotch friend, in return for many good dinners, I 
sent down a message by the wagon to Helena, and 
thence had an order telegraphed to Pittsburgh for 
two of these traps. 

It was a fortnight before the traps arrived, and } 
meantime my old friend had lost another animal, this | 
time a young cow. 

The traps at last arrived, and Robson was pleased | 
with them, and very cheerfully furnished a yearling 
Steer for bait. Just at nightfall we led the steer | 
out across tie intervale into the woo!:, and chained 





him up in what we judged to be an excellent place, 
between two large boulders. We expected that on 
being left alone, he would bellow, and thus disclose 
his whereabouts to the grizzlies, and we set the traps 
at each end of the passage, between the rocks, so that 
a bear rushing up to seize the yearling could hardly 
fail to get into one or the other of them. 

Each trap had eighty feet of stout chain cable at- 
tached to it, terminating in a large ring; and to pre- 
vent the bears from running off to a great distance 


| with the traps, we attached to each, by the large ring, 


a cottonwood log, eight or ten inches in diameter and 
not far from twelve feet long—so heavy, indeed, that 
the first of them was as much as the old Scotchman 
and I could both carry. The second log was even 
heavier than the first, so heavy that we had to get an 
Indian squaw to bring it! 

Everything being prepared, we withdrew, and I 
went home to camp, but made them promise faithfully 
that if a bear was caught, I should be notified 
promptly. 

Before I was awake next morning, one of the 
squaws had come down; she had run all the way, I 
think. 

“B’ar in um trap, cap’n!” were the first words 
which she said. 

I got my breech-loader,—an Evans magazine-rifle, 
—and we set off. I never before experienced such 
difficulty in keeping pace with a woman. 

The old Scotchman, with his rifle, and two other 
squaws were in waiting, and we all hurried out to the 
place where the traps had been set. One of them 
was gone, but the yearling steer stood where we had 
chained him, apparently untouched. 

The ground about the tree bore marks of some pro- 
digious leaps and struggles, but the bear had probably 


| got into the trap as he attempted to rush upon the 


steer. The earth, stones and brush all about where 
the trap had lain were torn up in a manner suggestive 
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| right and left. One axe was sent fiving over the 


willow-tops; and “Lucy,” one of the squaws, received 
a blow from the log. But the three finished the bear 
after a struggle. 

It was a tough male grizzly. Its fore-paws were as 
rugged examples of muscular development as was 
ever my lot to look upon; and the breadth of its fore- 
head was immense. Its weight was probably not 
much under thirteen hundred pounds. 

The traps were set again as before, and the next 
morning one was missing, as was also the steer. 
Chase was made as before, the Sioux squaws leading 
off with their axes. We had gone a mile, perhaps, 
and were emerging into an open plat of several acres 
extent, in the pine forest, when from the other side 
of the opening, we saw a large grizzly coming 
directly towards us—evidently with the purpose of 
meeting us halfway. 

It was the old mother-bear. She had been carrying 
off her cub in the trap, but either scenting us, or 
hearing us coming after her, had left the cub and 
come back to meet us—in no amiable mood! 

The instant we emerged from the pines and the 
bear saw us, she uttered a growl and came towards us 
at a run, impelled by her mother-instinct. On our 
side there was a rapid retreat among the pine-trunks; 
there we made a stand. The old Scotchman cocked 
his rifle; I brought my breech-loader to a make-ready ; 
and the Sioux women stood with their axes raised 
over their heads. 

In a trice the grizzly had crossed the open space, 
and, coming close to the pines, rose up high on her 
haunches with paws outspread. 

The beast offered a splendid mark. I shot at her 
point-blank. At this, she rushed upon the squaws. 
A second shot from my repeater distracted the crea- 
ture from them. She whirled round and reared to 
lunge at us, when my third bullet struck her. The 
big beast dropped in a heap, stunned, and another 
ball in the back of the head despatched her. 








KOBBED OF 


very much and very disagreeably astonished to feel 
that trap spring on his foot, and had made some tre- 
mendous jumps. The squaws had heard him roaring 
in the night, and I could fancy the terror of the poor 
yearling, which was a close spectator of the perform- 
ance. 

The bear had gone off with the trap and the cotton- 
wood log, but had left a trail which a blind man might 
have followed. 

We gave chase. The three squaws had each an axe 
for a weapon. Their Sioux blood was roused, and 
their commonly dull black eyes gleamed brightly; I 
recollect thinking that I would not like to have them 
start after me with just that expression of face. 

We went on rapidly through the pine woods over a 
mountain and down into a ravine beyond it, for a dis- 
tance of two miles or more, and were pushing through 
a copse of diamond willows near a small brook—the 
squaws ahead—when I suddenly heard a most horri- 
ble roar and a movement among the willows. Then 
we saw the three Indian women running back scream- 
ing, and at their heels a great grizzly bounding along 
with the trap on his left fore paw—jerking that cot- 
tonwood log after him at every leap. 

The old Scotchman and I had but just got down the 
steep side of the ravine; we took to the bank again, 
without delay. Climbing up thirty or forty feet 
among the rocks and scrub pines, I turned and saw 
the grizzly sitting bolt upright in the willows. 

The squaws had got out of sight. I called to them, 
so as to get their whereabouts, then began to shoot. 
With the first bullet the bear charged at the bank. 
It was too steep, however, for him to make much 
headway with the trap and log on one foot. At about 
the third or fourth shot, the big beast tumbled back 
and rolled down among the willows, the log flying 
high over his head. But my next ball disabled him, 
and he tumbled among the willows. 

The three squaws then attacked the grizzly with 
their axes. 

Even with all those bullet-holes in his body, the 
hide-bound creature rose up three or four times, strik- 
ing with his free foot, swinging the log ponderously 


HIS CATTLE. 


We now turned our attention to Father Robson’s 
helpmates, who were bewailing their injuries, “Lucy” 
in particular, who had an awful scratch, fully a foot 
long. Seeing the bear prostrate, however, they rallied 
and took their Indian revenge by belaboring the car- 
cass with the polls of their axes. 

About half a mile farther on the trail, we came to 
the carcass of the steer with a little grizzly cub noz- 
zling it; while close by lay the trap, with the other 
cub crushed betwixt its jaws. 

Though we set the traps subsequently, no more bears 
were caught, nor was the old Scotchman’s herd mo- 
lested by them again during the remainder of the 
time I was there. 

Those were rough days and scenes, but such things 
were essential to our self-protection, and there was 
something heroic in thus preparing the way for civili- 
zation, though few would wish to engage in such a 
warfare, which often must be waged for years. 


—_——~<@>—_—_—_ 


ENGLISH GYPSIES. 


It is a curious fact that the English gypsies, outlaws 
as they are, often desire to have their children chris- 
tened according to the rites of the English Church. 
There is no poorer babe born into this world than is 
the heir of “the kingly race,” as they call them- 
selves. 

More than four hundred years ago “‘the separate 
people” invaded the British Islands, and have wan- 
dered through them ever since, as separate still as at 
the beginning. Poorest of people on the earth, yet 
the gypsies have one possession they would not barter 
for any man’s gold. Their pride is in their liberty, 
and they look on the dwellers in houses with lofty 
scorn. 

When a gypsy baby is born, it is the deep wood 
which hears its first cry, and the wild bird which sings 
its cradle-hymn. If it is summer, mother and child 
may find pleasant shelter beside some fragrant hay- 
stack; but if it is winter, only a shaky tent shelters 





them from the storm. The little one is swathed in 


| rags, and it can never in all its life become home- 
sick, since it knows no home. 

The mother brings it to the village church, and stands 
at a distance, humbly waiting till the children of the 
house-dwellers—the children born to homes and 
hopes — have received their christening, and then she 
comes forward with her dusky darling, and he is 
christened by some outlandish Zincali name, and she 
goes out of the church and wanders away with him. 

Never again in the gypsy’s life is the church called 
tohis aid. He thrives well, for the fresh breath of 
nature quickens his pulses, and he grows like the 
trees and the flowers, and the wild things of the 
wood. When the time comes for him to marry, he 
asks no aid from priest or parson. 

The customary place for a gypsy wedding is a sand- 
pit. The witnesses stand in two long rows, facing 
each other, and half-way down this line, a pole, or 
the traditional “broomstick,” is held up about eigh- 
teen inches above and on a level with the ground. 
The bridegroom first walks down the path ‘“‘between” 
the two rows of witnesses, jumps over the broomstick 
and awaits his bride. She walks down, from the other 
end, in her turn, jumps lightly over the stick, and is 
received in the arms of her husband. Very loyal 
husbands and wives the gypsies are; and this irregu 
lar bridal is held as sacred and binding as are the 
most solemn ceremonies of the church. 

When a gypsy dies, no minister is summoned for 
his burial. Uncoffined he is carried to his last rest, 
deep in the forest, or on some lonely heath, under the 
heather. But the gypsies mark his grave; and when 
they come that way they stop, and call him by his 
name, and give him greeting, as if not even with the 
earth above him, could he be deaf to the voice of his 
own. 

+o 


For the Companion, 


SOME SOUTHERN FARMERS, PLANTERS, 
AND SPORTSMEN. 


In the preface to one of his delightful novels,—“The 
Circuit-Rider,’”’ I think,—Mr. Eggleston says, ‘“‘what- 
ever is incredible in this book is true.” I beg my 
readers to believe the incredible in my little paper, 
for I shall tell them nothing I do not know, from actual 
observation, to be true. 

Long before Columbus claimed this continent for 
his “Sovereign and the Holy Catholic Church,” be- 
fore even Mr. Ignatius Donnelly’s Atlanteans sent 
their colonies to the Setting Sun, thousands of steady, 
patient, industrious farmers tilled the soil and planted 
wheat in Texas. They were dwarfs in size, but, hav- 
ing six legs, were capable, perhaps, of enduring as 
much fatigue as larger beings. They were dumb, but 
possessed a silent language quite as eloquent and in- 
telligible to each other as any taught in asylums for 
deaf-mutes to-day. 

But why do I use the past tense? 

These little farmers are as busy and thrifty now as 
they were thousands of years ago. Dr. Gideon Lin- 
cicum, a scientific and patient student of their habits 
and manners for eight years, wrote a large book - 
from which, in turn, a scientist of Philadelphia made 
a smaller volume —about these queer little folk, in 
which he called them “the agricultural ant of 
Texas.” 

The prairies of southern and western Texas are 
dotted all over with little knolls, that look like bald 
headed men, because their sides are covered with 
herbage, while their tops are bare. The baldness is 
caused by ant-hills. If you examine one of these 
knolls any time after the middle of January, and 
sometimes even earlier, you will find the summit alive 
with farmers. 

Some are carrying off the accumulated débris left 
by winter winds and rains, some are turning up the 
soft earth with their mandibles, others bringing up 
tiny grains from the granaries under ground, and still 
others planting these grains in the earth. 

A few weeks later, if you should ride over this same 
prairie, you would find every knoll crowned with a 
little circular patch of tender green. It is the young 
“ant-wheat.” 

A nearer view will show you the farmers still at 
work, though not in such numbers. They cut out 
every weed as soon as it appears, and drag it out of 
the field, which is generally about three feet in diam- 
eter, forming a solid wheel, of which the entrance to 
the ant-hill is the hub, and a narrow beaten path on 
the outer rim the tire. Weeds, sticks, everything that 
hinders the growth of the crop, is carried beyond the 
“tire” of the wheel. 

But perhaps the strangest sight of all will reward 
inspection when the wheat is ready for harvest. All 
the available working force of the farm is brought 
out. The wheat is now from three to six inches high, 
according to locality, fertility of soil, ete. 

A tiny granger selects his stalk, and climbing to the 
top, cuts off the highest grain of wheat, and brings it 
down. A second granger takes it at the foot of the 
stalk and carries it to the hill, where a third receives 
and takes it down to the barns, which—like those 
Joseph built in Egypt—are underground. 

I have never followed a farmer to his barns, but 
Dr. Lincicum has, and he says they are oblong cells, 
with arched ceilings, and that walls and ceilings are 
smooth as marble and perfectly water-proof. One 
hill will have a large number of barns, and the learned 
doctor has often found them all full at the end of the 
harvest. One, and sometimes two barns full, are saved 
for seed. 

When the crop is harvested, every stalk is cut down 
and carried out of the field. Sometimes two crops 
are raised ina year. But the farmer is not idle after 
harvest. He gathers leaves for the winter quarters— 
having first brought out all of last year’s bedding— 
and does a hundred little ““chores’’—in fact, the Texas 
ant works pretty much all the year, and doesn’t hiber- 
nate like the New Mexico planter. 

In the South we call a man who raises only grain a 
farmer, and one who raises sugar, or cotton, or both, 
a planter; therefore I call my New Mexico agricul- 
turist a planter. Perhaps he came to this continent 
with the Texas farmer, and being more adventurous, 
pushed farther west; or perhaps he came the Pacific 
route, and fled eastward with the Indians from the 
Spaniard. Any way, he is nearly related to the Texas 
ant, although the latter is red and larger than the 








Mexican, who is nearly black. 
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When I went to New Mexico, early in the sum- 
mer of last year, I thought I had found my old 
Texas friends in that odd and surprising country ; 
for I saw the round fields in every direction. But 
a nearer view showed me it was not ‘tant wheat” 
that flecked the arid ‘“‘mesa” and rocky cafion 
with pale green disks. 


watching them for about ten minutes, we found 
out what the fifth crane was for. One of the 
players missed a bail; it could not have reached 
the ground before the fifth crane caught it, when 
the unlucky loser stepped out, the odd crane took 
his place, and he waited in turn for a miss from 
some other player to get in. 
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SOME 


Week after week I watched these little planta- 
tions, up in Tiejeras Cajion, fifteen hundred feet 
above sea-level. Instead of with wheat-stalks, they 
were covered with a small spreading plant, which 
grew close to the ground, one plant sometimes 
covering an area of four incnes, sometimes two or 
three, but never more than an inch and a half 
high. As the summer wore on, a white veil spread 
over the delicate green cf the little fields, until 
they looked like patches of snow. 

Every day I watched the planters for hours. 
One August morning, I saw unusual bustle and 
activity in a plantation near my window, and go- 


ing to my usual post of observation,—a very large | 


ant-hill on the side of the mountain,—I found my 
planters picking cotton! By this time the little 
plants were entirely covered with a soft white 
furze, and hundreds of ants were stripping the 
leaves and stems of their fleecy robes. 

I have seen many cotton-fields picked in my life, 
but none left so clean as these. The leaves of this 
cotton plant are about half an inch long, cylindri- 
cal in shape, and about the thickness of a pencil- 
lead. One ant would strip five or six leaves and 
carry the cotton in a loose bal] on his head down 


into the hole (he did not shift his burden, as the | 


Texas ant does, from one to another). By what 
process he himself was picked of the tiny parti- 
cles that clung to his legs and mandibles, I do not 
know, but I do know that every ant coming out 
of the nest was spick-and-span clean. 

After the cotton was all picked, the leaves were 
cut off and carried into the nests, and the stalks 
cut down and hauled off. 

When my parents moved to Texas, in 1840, it 
was little better than a wilderness. 
mals hardly deserved that epithet, they were so 
tame. I suppose that nowhere in that vast State 
could now be seen the very extraordinary per- 
formance I am about to relate. I never saw it 
before or since, but I certainly saw it then, and 
so vivid is the picture in my memory that I seem 
to see it now as I write. 

We were travelling from Houston to “Grimes 
County” in the only mode of locomotion known in 
Texas then. My mother, little baby sister, the 
nurse and I were in the carriage, my father on 
horseback, and the driver on the old-fashioned 
high seat about on a level with the carriage-top. 
We were bowling along at a brisk trot over the 
smooth prairie-road in the cool of the morning. 

Suddenly the carriage stopped, and Seaborn, 
the driver, cried, in a frightened voice, ‘‘Marster, 
look at dem cranes playin’ ball!” 

On the bare top of a knoll on the right of us, 
and quite near enough to be seen distinctly, was a 
group of five cranes of the kind known in Texas 
as “sand-hill cranes.” Four of them stood at 
equal distances apart, forming a square, and a 
fifth stood off a few feet from the players, as 
if keeping tally. The four players were toss- 
ing a ball, high-in the air, from corner to corner, 
catching it as it came down, and passing it on in 
like manner. One would catch it, toss it up 
towards his right-hand neighbor, and soon. After 
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“Wild” ani- | 






Ido not know how 
long we sat there 
enjoying this novel 
game before father’s 
curiosity to see what 
sort of a ball they 
had, caused him to 
ride up to the en- 
thusiastic — sports- 
men. He almost 
touched them before 


ank!” “ky -ank!” 
flew away. 

The ball proved 
to be a “hair ball,” 
such as all Texas 
cattle-raisers know 
and dread. They 
form in the stom- 
achs of cattle, and 
are always 
' Near the play-ground was the dried carcass of the 
animal in which, no doubt, the cranes found their 

plaything. 

“What kind er country you call dis, anyhow, 
marster ?” asked Seaborn, after we had all looked 
at the ball. “Ef de cranes is smart enough ter 
play ball, what yer reckon de folks is gwine ter 
be?” 

A question which time is answering very rap- 
idly. AvRELIA H. MOHL. 


| 
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For the Companion. 


HAPPINESS. 


The true hand drives a truer nail, 
The glad heart sews a longer seam, 
And joy, the despot, rules supreme 
Over all dull material. 
| A. 
| secede aaa: 


R. W. 


RIOTING IN BELFAST. 


For some months past the Irish city of Belfast, 
| usually the most bustling and prosperous of Irish 
towns, has been in a condition of disorder, which 
has resulted, now and again, in ferocious and 
| bloody riots. The slightest pretext seems to have 
| been the signal for the gathering of mobs, colli- 
sions between the people and with the police, the 
sacking and burning of buildings, and the killing 
of men, women and children 
The latest outburst of this spirit of violence 
| was caused by the arrest of two drunken men for 
| fighting in the streets. This incident clearly shows 
to what an excited pitch the feeling of the hostile 
| parties in Belfast has attained. 

The causes of this state of things are, unhappily, 
easily found. They exist in the bitter animosity 
with which the two branches of the Irish race re- 
gard each other. They arise from a hostility 
which is both religious and political. 

Belfast is the capital and centre of that part of 
| the Irish population which is Protestant, is de- 
scended from English and Scottish settlers, and is 
resolved to retain the English rule in Ireland. It 
is the chief city of the province of Ulster, and 
Ulster is the stronghold of those who have been 
especially fostered and favored by England, and 
who are utterly opposed to the establishment of 
an Irish Parliament. 

This Protestant and “loyal” section of the Irish 
is represented by the famous “Orange” society. 
The Orangemen derive their title from William, 
Prince of Orange and King of England, who was 
the Protestant champion against the Catholic 
James the Second two centuries ago. They form 
a secret society, which has its lodges throughout 
northern Ireland. The objects of the Orange soci- 
ety are, to maintain the ascendency of England 
in Ireland, to oppose the Catholic majority, and 
to use every effort to prevent the adoption of 
Home Rule. 

Belfast is the headquarters of the Orangemen, 
and this is why the city has long been so turbu- 
lent. For, in numbers, the Protestants and 
Catholics in Belfast are nearly equal. Each party 
is intensely bitter in its feelings towards the other ; 
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and on the occasion of the political holidays, the 
processions of each are often attacked by the 
other. 

If the Catholics have a procession on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, a mob of Orangemen is very apt to 
assail it with stones, and even pistols; and the 
same thing is almost certain to occur if the Orange- 
men parade on the anniversary of the battle of the 
Boyne. 

There can be no doubt that the bloody riots 
which have occurred in Belfast, at intervals, dur- 
ing the past five or six months, have arisen from 
the intense feeling caused by the proposition of 
Mr. Gladstone to grant Home Rule to Ireland. 

This scheme aroused the fears of the Orange- 
men, and lifted high the hopes of the Catholics. 
The result was that their mutual hostility was 
intensified, and led to a state of anarchy and 
violence which the authorities of the law have not 
yet been able to suppress. 

Race, religious, and political hatred is thus 
responsible for the terrible condition of things 
which exists in Belfast. This hatred is hereditary 


and ancient, beginning with the period when the | 


English crown forced English settlers upon Irish 
soil. 

It is hard to see how it can be softened or re- 
moved. The Orangemen fear that if Ireland had 
her own Parliament, that Parliament would per- 
secute the Protestants of the North. On the other 

| hand, the Catholic majority, as it is to-day, is 

profoundly disaffected to English rule. It is a 
pity that time has done so little to soften and wear 
away a race hostility which is rancorous in its 
intensity, and barbarous in its action. 


| o 





CANNOT BE HEARD. 


The sweetest sounds 
Are those must near akin to silences, 
Such as sea whispers rippling at the prow 
When the loud engine ceases; muffled belis, 
Or echoes of a far-off wave of song 
In mellow minsters; and the sweetest thoughts 
Are those far whispers of humanity, 
And love and death, which none can ever hear 
Amid the mighty voices of the world. 





—_—___+or— 
A WORKING CONSTITUTION. 


Young men intending to seek the honors and 
emoluments of a professional life should remem- 


ber that to attain them it is indispensable that | 


one should have great personal vigor and power 
of endurance. The demand on the vitality of a 
| successful clergyman, doctor, lawyer, architect, 
or engineer is tremendous and continuous. The 
| mind may be trained, informed, acute, full of re- 
| sources and elastic, but it is easily wearied if the 
body is destitute of staying power, and seeks rest 
| after a few hours of exertion. In such cases there 
| is but a slight prospect of professional success. 

| Wellington’s success as a general was largely 
| due to his extraordinary power of so enduring 
fatigue that at the end of a long day’s work, he 
was still fresh and fit for labor. His physical 
vigor enabled him to be wherever he was wanted, 
and thus to see everything for himself. 

The training which develops this vigor and en- 
durance is not always that which fits a man to be 
a stroke oar, or a cunning ball-pitcher, or a supple 
gymnast On the contrary, while examples are 
not wanting of men who have been ‘‘champions” 
of something or other in college, and who have 
been noted through life for perfect mental and 
physical vigor, the athletic training of the oars- 
man and ball-player often unfits a man for a suc- 
| cessful professional career. For eminence in any 
| profession is only attained when mind and body 
| are fresh, elastic, and ready to go on after many 
| hours of continuous labor,—it may be writing at 
| a desk, or addressing a* jury, or engaging in a par- 
| liamentary debate, or caring for a multitude of 

patients during an epidemic. In any case it de- 
mands a mental activity which subjects nerves 
and brain to the severest tension. 

Professional men require not the body of an 
| athlete, but a working constitution, and that is not 





| unfrequently found in men of slender frame and | 


| small muscles. Their lifting power is small, but 
their staying power is great. 

Such a constitution is generally born, not made, 
and yet it is within a young man’s power to de- 
velop it by attention to the laws of the body and 
the mind. Nourishing food, abstinence from stim- 
ulants and narcotics, regular exercise, the daily 
sponge-bath and flesh-brush, plenty of sleep, and 
methodical habits, are the means by which a 
working constitution may be gained and devel- 
oped. 

———~or—_—__ 


MONEY AND PRICES. 


One of the queer controversies that have origi- 
nated in connection with the great silver question 
is this: whether silver has declined in raluve, for no 
one denies that it has declined in price, measured 
in gold; or whether gold has risen in value, as 
compared with silver and most other articles of 
necessity or luxury. 

As the silver question has become one of poli- 
tics, it would not be becoming in us to discuss the 
problem mentioned, or to express any opinion 
upon it. But it suggests a thought which is of 
practical value without any reference to the silver 
question. Itis this: that in examining philosoph- 
ical matters of this sort it is always necessary, in 
order to arrive at correct results, to compare simi- 
lar things. 

For example, suppose one were to say that in 
1860 a gallon of kerosene oil cost about a dollar, 





| while it can now be bought for about one-eighth 
|of that sum. Does that mean that oil has declined 
seven-eighths in value? In a certain sense, yes. 
But in 1860 it was made by distilling coal, and it 
is now made by refining petroleum. The largest 
part of the decline is due to the cheapness of the 
raw material, the crude oil; to the economy of 
transportation to refineries, by pipe lines; and to 
the perfection of the process of distillation on a 
large scale. 

So of a great many other things. Cotton under- 
wear is astonishingly cheap, as compared with its 
price twenty-five years ago. Why? The farming 
in the South is more economical, making the first 
cost of a pound of cotton less; owing to a vastly 
improved railway system, the freight charge upon 
a bale of cotton to the Northern factory is very 
much less; and to say nothing of the cost of man- 
ufacture into cloth, the use of the sewing-machine 
has reduced the price of making the cloth into 
garments to almost nothing. 

These illustrations of what is constantly hap- 

pening do not prove that money, the measure of 
values, has not itself increased in value during the 
| last quarter of acentury. Perhaps a certain sum 
| of money would buy more articles made in the 
| same way and under the same conditions as in 
| 1860, and perhaps it would not. 
What they do show is, that while a person gets 
| more for his money now than then, a part of the 
increase at least is due to a variety of favoring 
circumstances, the most important of which is 
improvement in the facilities and the methods of 
production. 











CARRYING WEIGHT. 


There is a tradition that the famous Count Oxen- 
stiern (who, in fact, ruled Sweden during the reigns 
of Gustavus Adolfus and Queen Christina) was the 
younger of twin brothers, and so missed by only a 
few minutes the heritage of an elder son. Asa boy, 
almost as much as in after life, he was noted for his 
indomitable energy and zeal. 

“I came half an hour too late into the world, and I 
must try all my life to make that half-hour up!” he 
was wont to say. It was this statesman who sent out 
the Swedish colonists ‘‘to found a city in the New 
| World, where every man could be free to worship 
God as he chose.” 

It was from Oxenstiern, also, that William Penn 
first got the idea of establishing such a refuge for the 
| oppressed of Furope. Penn followed the course of 
| the Swedes up the Delaware, and bought from them 
| the land on which Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly 
| Love, was built. This country owes much to the 
| “half-hour” lost to the twin infant. 
| Itis stated that Pope was so hard a student when 
| a boy that his tutor feared he would injure his health. 
“T have a weight to carry, different from other men,” 
| the boy said, glancing at his deformed back, ‘and I 
| must stiffen my muscles for it.” 
| The training of the athletes for the Olympian 
| games began in their boyhood, by making them lift 
| weights which were increased every day. 
| A jéckey on a race-course, explaining lately to a 
| by-stander why some of the riders were handicapped 

with weights, said,— 

“It is fair to the other riders, and besides, it is of 
| use to the horses. A horse will not put forth his 
| whole strength unless he feels a difficulty on his 
back.” 

There are few readers of the Companion who are 
not handicapped in the race of life which they have 
just begun by some disadvantage: obscure birth, lack 
of fortune, a homely face, an irritable temper, or a 
| dull brain. 
| Let them recognize it only as “a difficulty on their 
backs,’’ which is intended to call forth their full 
strength. God has permitted it for that purpose, and 
| designs that they put forth energy to conquer it. 

Let them remember, too, that the race of life has 
| its goal elsewhere, and that the prize is not his who 
| wins the plaudits of the crowd, but his who struggles 
most faithfully and patiently with the burden which 
he has to carry. 





+or— 


GROWING BETTER. 


| One of the most touching features in the story of 
the late calamity at Charleston was the prompt and 
cordial aid extended to the stricken city from all parts 
| of the country. 

| As soon as the telegraph wires were replaced after 
the earthquake, they flashed countless messages car- 
rying offers of aid from cities and villages in every 
| State of the Union. The rich subscribed their thous- 
ands and the poor their pennies with the same eager 
sympathy. 

A planter, taking a wagon-load of supplies into the 
ruined town, overtook a poor negro driving an empty 
cart, and asked him where he was going. 

“Gwan to bring some pore fambly out to our cabin,” 
was the reply. 

“Why, uncle, your cabin is swarming already; and 
you have hardly enough yourselves to eat!” 

“Dat’s so, massa! dat’s so!” stopping perplexed in 
the middle of the road. Then his face lightened. 
“But de Lohd’s bin dealin’ wid dem folks! He’s 
| nighdem. He’ll widen de walls ’n’ put hominy in de 
| pot fo’ dem. Reckon I dribe on.” 
| And, full of his kindly purpose, he drove on. 
| We read in history of catastrophes more terrible 
| than this. London had its great fire; Lisbon was 
| overthrown by an earthquake; many of the large 
| towns in England were decimated by the Black 
| Death. But history records no substantial aid or 

kindly sympathy sent to them from other cities. The 

| world has moved since then. 
It is true that railways and telegraphs have brought 
| men so close together that they are but one universal 
brotherhood; that the pain in one limb of the great 
human body thrills the nerves of all. But it is also 





true that men’s hearts have softened towards each 
other; that there is now less brutality in human 
nature; that men’s sympathies are keener and more 
| alert; and that religion no longer means the stake, 
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the sword, and curses, but love to God and charity, 
good will, and kindly help towards all men. 

Disasters such as this which has overtaken Charles- 
ton serve as landmarks to show how far humanity 
has passed in its upward progress. 


— EG a 
THE FULLER’S APPRENTICE. 


It is the boast of Americans that a man, if he will 
act well his part, may rise to any honor for which he | 
is fitted. No person’s condition of poverty or igno- | 
rance may keep the position beyond his grasp, pro- 
vided he will do the best his circumstances will allow. 

Our Presidents and statesmen illustrate this fact. 
John Adams was the son of a farmer so poor that he 
added cobbling to farming, that he might give his son 
an education. 

Andrew Jackson’s mother, a widow, supported her 
ten children by washing and cooking for a brother-in- 
law. He himself, at fourteen years of age, was left 
with neither father, mother, brother, nor sister, and 
without money. 

Martin Van Buren’s father was a tavern-keeper and 
farmer. Lincoln’s, Johnson’s and Garfield’s fathers 
gave their boys no start in their career, and each one 
worked his way up through self-reliance and long toil. 

Millard Fillmore’s father was so poor that he sent 
his son, when fourteen years of age, one hundred 
miles from home to learn a fuller’s trade The lad 
had received the scantiest of a common-school educa- 
tion. But he was fond of reading, and near the mill 
in which he worked there was a small village library. 
He spent his evenings in reading history, biography, 
and the speeches of orators and statesmen. 

When he was nineteen, his thirst for knowledge 
and his purpose to educate himself attracted the at- 
tention of a rich and benevolent lawyer. He advised 
young Fillmore to abandon his trade, and devote 
himself to the study of the law. 

“I have no means, sir, and no friends to help me, 
and besides, I am wanting in education,” said the 
lad, frankly. 

“T will lend you the money necessary to support 
you while studying,’’ answered the lawyer, “and I 
will take you in my own office as a student.” 

The fuller’s apprentice became the lawyer’s clerk. 
During the winter months he taught school, that he 
might not unduly burden his generous preceptor. At 
the expiration of two years he entered a law-office in 
Buffalo, that he might enjoy the advantages of study 
where there was a larger and more varied practice. 

At twenty-three years of age he was admitted to 
the bar. His industry, professional skill and high 
character attracted clients. Political advancement 
followed; he went up step by step, until the fuller’s 
apprentice served as President of the United States. 

“Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 


Sn 


WORSHIP OF ANCESTORS. 


During the first three weeks in April the Chinese 
hold a prolonged “All Souls” festival in honor of 
their dead ancestors. Family parties are arranged 
for a day’s outing at the graves of their departed 
sires. They walk many miles 
things, such as roast ducks and fowls, and cooked 
fish. They provide sometimes a roasted pig, for 
which the more economical substitute a pig’s head 
with the tail in his mouth, which is symbolic of the 
whole animal. As the dead ancestors care only to 
smell the offerings, the family enjoyan excellent feast 
on their return home. 

Worship of ancestors permeates Chinese life, affect- 
ing the most trivial details of every day. It is the 
most conservative of influences, for it compels the 
Chinese to look backward, instead of forward, and 
obliges him to stop and think if a proposed act may 
not offend the spirits of his fathers. He may be a 
Buddhist, or a ‘Taouist, or a Confucian, but his first 
duty is to worship his ancestors. 

Even the service of the empire must give way to 
this act of filial reverence. It is the one thing in 
China which takes precedence of everything else. 
The most important Government officer may neglect 
his official duties with impunity while engaged in 
some ceremoniaPFassociated with this worship. Should 
his father or mother die while he is in office, he is 
obliged to retire from public life for many months. 

A viceroy of Canton was notified that his grand- 
mother had died at Pekin. An Imperial order sum- 
moned him to attend her obsequies and to remain in 
mourning for one hundred days. 

Being a person of dignity, he required a large reti- 
nue to attend him. He chartered a special steamer 
at a cost of ten thousand pounds to convey him and 
his suite to Taku. Sea-sickness so disgusted him with 
the ocean that he disembarked at Shanghai, sent his 
baggage on the steamer, and journeyed the rest of 
the way by land to honor his grandmother’s remains. 

Yet the man who thus honors an ancestomneed not 
even wear mourning at a daughter’s death, much less 
interrupt his daily business on account of such an 
event. 

a 
BOWING TO THE END. 


The gentlemen of the old school were ceremonious, 
because they thought, with Chesterfield, that ceremo- 
nies are the “outworks of manners and decency, 
which would be too often broken in upon if it were 
not for that defence.”” These gentlemen treated fools 
and coxcombs with great ceremony. As a stranger 
might be either, he was received by them with that 
union of ceremony and good-breeding which kept 
him at a distance, while it gave him a chance to show 
that he was neither. 


| self through it; the doctor stood inside and bowed. 
When the man turned, having passed on, there stood | 
the President bowing; he remained master of the 
field. 
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DOLLY PAYNE’S SCHOOL-DAYS. 


There has just been published a charming little vol- 
ume giving us the ‘‘Memoirs and Letters” of Dolly 
, Payne, who became the wife of James Madison, the | 
fourth President of our country. A few paragraphs | 











If you decide to buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla, do not be | 
induced to take any other medicine. 
—<—__ —— 
| Man wants but little here below. 
Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder. 
| gists and fancy goods dealers. 


Woman wants 
For sale by all drug- 
[Adv, 


————_—»>—————_. 

Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett’s Cocoaine, It has been used in thousands of 
cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, and 

| has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a 


} | relating to the girlhood of this beautiful and gifted healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time 


| 


) 


, bearing stores of good | 


Dr. Wheelock, a former President of Dartmouth | 


College, was a very ceremonious gentleman. 

mony keeps up things,” he thought, and therefore he 

kept up the manners of a courtier of the olden time. 
No man exceeded him in a profusion of bows, and 


of some assurance, knowing the doctor’s peculiarity, 
once undertook to compete with him in a contest of 
ceremony. 

He bowed as he announced his departure; the doc- 
tor also bowed. The man bowed at the door, and the 
doctor bowed. The man backed down the path, bow- 
ing all the way; the doctor followed, and countered 
each bow. The man opened the gate and bowed him- 


“Cere- | 


| woman will be read with interest. 


| 
Both father and mother were strict members of the 


“Society of Friends,” and Dolly’s childhood was | 
passed quietly in their country home until she reached | 
the age of twelve years. A favorite with all, she 


| was the particular pet and companion of her grand- 


mother, who often made her happy by surreptitious 
presents of old-fashioned jewelry; and not daring to 
wear them before her father and mother, she sewed 
them into a bag, which was tied around her neck, and 
concealed beneath her little frock. 

Almost the first grief of her childhood was the loss 
of this precious bag, discovered in school, after a 
long ramble through the woods, during which the 
string must have become unfastened, scattering the 
treasure where days of searching proved of no avail. 

The little country school to which Dolly Payne 
wended her way for the first twe've years was of ‘the 
simplest description. Reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic were all that was considered necessary, and though 
her educational advantages were greater after their 
removal to Philadelp ia, her life, until she married, 
was rigidly simple and quiet, giving no scope for that 
intuitive tact and knowledge of character which was 
so scommenones in after years. 

ipped with a white linen mask to keep every 
ray of sunshine from her complexion, a sun-bonnet 
sewed on her head every morning by her careful 
mother, and long gloves covering the hands and arms, 
one can see the prim little figure starting off for 
school, with books under her arm, and the dear but 
wicked baubles safely hidden beneath the severely 
plain Quaker dress. 


———_+4@>——————— 
CURIOUS LANDED INTEREST. 


There is a small province in Holland which has been 
called by travellers the peasants’ paradise. Peasants 
are the kings and masters of the country, but they do 
not own the soil. They own only the right to till the 
soil, and the crops it produces. This peculiar holding 
of the soil is known as the Beklemming, and nothing 
just like it is known outside the province of Gronin- 
gen. A very similar leasehold was formerly common 
in Lombardy, and still later in Portugal. An account 
of this institution by M. Havard will interest many 
persons, at a time when the relations between land 
and labor are under discussion. 


The Beklemming constitutes, to some extent, a 

So over and above the original freehold. 
t is the right of working the estate, and is a value 

that can be inherited or bought, and in the contract 
for which the original proprietor has no right to in- 
terfere, and for which he can exact nothing beyond a 
fixed and unvarying rental, as consideration for th 
holding of his property under certain conditions. 

In order perfectly to understand the working of 
such an institution, it is necessary to go back to its ori- 
gin. At that time two men sppsened upon the scene, 
the original proprietor and the cultivator. 

“The soil is of no value,” said the latter. “It brings 
you in nothing. Give it up to me. By my labor I will 
fertilize and muke it productive ; ; but as it is not just 
that you alone should profit by my efforts, let us stipu- 
late ‘that all the improvements I effect upon your 
property shall be for my benefit; and for the payment 
of a fixed rental, which shall never be increased, I) 
alone shall forever have the right to work your land. 

“This right at my death shall be transmissible to 
my heirs. During my life I must have the right to 
dispose of it in any way I may think fit: to sell it, to 
concede it, or give it to whom I please, without your 
having the power to interfere, and this on the sole 


condition that my heir or grantee shall undertake | 


to pay you the stipulated rental.” 
$$ $4 @——$—_$_____——_ 
“DIFFERENCE OF OPINION.” 


The recent pitiful scene in the lobby of the House 
of Representatives at Washington, in which two Rep- = 
resentatives disgraced their country by striking each 
other, reveals an advance in the expression of partisan 
rancor beyond that which prevailed even in the days 
of the French revolution. 

During the proceedings of the great Convention, 
Danton, the revolutionist, was interrupted by an 
opponent, who shook his fist at him, and shouted,— 

“Scoundrel!” 

Danton made no response. A little later he met the 


man who had interrupted him, and the latter seized | 


his hand and shook it warmly. 

“What!” exclaimed Danton. ‘Have you the hard- 
ihood to offer your hand to a man whom you have 
publicly called a scoundrel?” 

“Oh, come, come, my dear colleague!’’ said the 
other, cheerily. “You are too intelligent a man not 
to know that when, in a political discussion, a couple 
of men call each other thieves, rascals, and assassins, 
. simply signifies that they are not of the same opin- 
on!” 


+> 
> 





DEFINING A SHARK. 


The value of a definition depends upon its com- 
pleteness as well as upon its accuracy. There has 
been great improvement in the scientific books of 
later years over those of an earlier date in this par- 
ticular respect. As a specimen of the old-time in- 
completeness and inaccuracy combined, the follow- 
ing is good. It is reported by the author of “The 
Winnipeg Country,” who writes of the manner in 
which a settler’s house at Selkirk was furnished, and 
who, in connection with other matters, speaks of the 
books found there. 

Among the books in his chamber our naturalist dis- 
covers one which appears to be a catechism of human 
knowledge, containing among other entertaining and 
instructive information, as an answer to the question, 
“What is a shark?” the highly satisfactory reply that 
it is “An animal having eighty-eight teeth.” 


4 @>—____—__ 
AWKWARD. 

A traveller through Russia describes the floating 
bridges, or bridges of boats, across the rivers of that 
country as awkward things to cross. Taking his ac- 
count of the manner of driving over these bridges as 


| correct, his judgment is certainly no libel upon them. 
no one was suffered to have the last bow. A person | 


| 


These bridges are awkward things. A steep, slip- 
pery descent of planks down to them, and then a 
similar steep ascent on the other side. To cross, the 
horses start off with a slide, as there is no help for it 
but slipping, and then along the bridge itself they are 
driven ata gallop, clattering over the creaking, trem- 

bling planks as if every moment they would smash in, 
and this to get a enough to carry them up the 
other side. That impetus lost, you might remain on 
the bridge in a fix forever with such horses as Rus- 
sian ones, or even with any others for a long time. 
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For the Companion. 


AN OCTOBER LILY. 

The wide marsh girdles the gleaming lake | 
With a whispering reedy sedge, 

Where breezes linger, and murmuring wake 
Low songs by its rippled edge; 

And close to a willow’s swaying shade, 
A lily with petals white 

And cup Sd the sun-gold deftly made, 
Grows glad in the mellow light. 


It hears the wind in the woodlands sigh, 
And the anthem sparrows sing, 
While above it darts the dragon-fly, 
And the brown moths near it wing: 
And swallows, seeking that distant zone 
Where the orange groves are sweet, 
Dream that the summer so swiftly flown, 
Has returned with flying feet. 


Far up where the rounding hill-tops show 
The oak, and the lofty pine, 

And trailing pennons of amber blow, 
And with garnet sumachs twine, 

The yellow plumes of the golden-rod 
And the purple gentians toss, 

And crickets chirp in the browning sod 
Where the gray rock beds its moss. 


The pee grapes along the wall 
Are rich with a rare, sweet wine, 

And you hear the quail his comrades call 
Where the buckwheat stubbles shine, 

And woods are bright with the kiss of frost, 
And the crimson pippins glow 

With a light the summer sun-rays lost, 
When the south-wind whispered low. 


The yet north is keen and chill, 
And loud with the notes of storm, 

Though asters bloom on the sloping hill, 
And the mid-day sun is warm; 

And the lily seems a message, bright 
With the glory earth will know 

When the land throws off stern winter’s blight, 
And the grass shines through the snow. 


Tuos, 8, COLLIER. 
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For the Companion, 


CROWNS. 


The head of one of the principal select schools 
for girls, in New York, lately said, ‘Twenty years 
ago, we graduated a class more worthy of note 
than usual. At the head of it stood Jane C—, | 
who was regarded by her schoolmates as a worthy | 
successor to Maria Edgeworth or Charlotte Bronté. 
Genius we were sure she had, but we were a 
little doubtful as to its kind or quality. 

**At the foot of the class was Anna S——, one of 
the most beautiful women I ever have seen, and 
one of the most proud and ambitious of her 
beauty. But I observed that at parting they all 
clung about a homely girl, who had not been bril- 
liant, but whose honest right intentions in all things 
had won universal confidence. 

““*Why is Helen such a favorite?’ I asked one 
of her classmates. 

‘* ‘She is the most true-hearted, lovable girl liv- 
ing!’ was the enthusiastic reply. ‘She is sensi- 
ble, faithful, and good to everybody !’ 

“IT have never lost sight of these girls. Jane 
Cc never married. She gave all her vitality 
and effort to the writing of two or three books 
which fell dead from the press. Her ambition for 
literary success may have been right, but she 
allowed it to misdirect her life. Anna S-—— 
reigned as a belle in Baltimore for two seasons, 
and married a man who soon afterwards became 
poor. She had a large family, but took little care 
of them. They grew up neglected Her whole 
duty in life was to preserve her beauty—to hold 
her place as a queen of society. When I saw her 
last her face was faded and wrinkled and her 
figure stooped, while her conscious air and lan- 
guishing coquetry made her ridiculous and con- 
temptible. 

‘*Helen never was before the public, either of the 
literary or fashionable world. She is a faithful, 
sympathetic, Christian woman. Her family, her 
husband and children, cling to her with the fond, 
dependent affection which her school-friends gave 
her. No woman in the city where she lives has 
as wide a social influence, and that influence, 
although quiet, is good. It is an influence as gen- 
tle, as softening, as benign sunlight. When she 
enters a room, young women and little children, 
old men and young lads, gather about her. Her 
vaice is so sweet, her laugh so infectious—in a 
word, she is so sensible and lovable, they say. 
There is no way to estimate the good done by 
such & woman.” 

American school-girls are apt to look upon in- 
tellectual power and beauty as the only forces 
given to a woman with which to influence society. 
They ignore the moral atmosphere and Christian 
graces which lie outside of these gifts, and which 
come from sincere sympathy with every person 
we meet and an earnest friendliness. 

“Your women,” said a foreign critic of our so- 
cial life to an American, “‘are beautiful, learned, 
and clever, but they are not charming.” 

On a grave-stone in Mount Auburn is the simple 
inscription, “She was so pleasant!” Mount Au- 
burn is the resting-place of men and women of 
genius, worth and fame. 

One would be afraid to rouse all the scholars 
and great writers or thinkers who lie dead there 
under their stately monuments, lest they should 
disappoint our expectations. But who would not 
like to bring back this lovable soul, smiling and 
friendly, from the land of shadows? 

A truly useful life fulfils the apostle’s matchless 
portraiture of the “fruits of the Spirit,” and than 
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THE YOUTH’S 

such there can be no better influence in the world. | 

Such characters are the crowns of life, and those 
whom they influence for good are the jewels. 

An Italian tomb has this epitaph: “Here lies 
the body of Estella, who, in acts of benevolence 
and deeds of love, transported a large fortune to 
heaven, and has gone thither to enjoy it.” To 
such the end of life is a coronation, for worth 
makes royal souls. 


} 


—+or 
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PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE. 


| 
The list of requirements for admission to a New 
England college is something formidable. It is a lion | 
at the gate of the Castle Beautiful, not very terrible, 
perhaps, to the boy clinging close to the elbows of a | 
pedagogue, who leads him safely past the very jaws | 
of the monster; but to the poor fellow who has no 
leader, and tries to face the difficulty single-handed, 
discouragement is sure to come. Yet after all, the 
lion is chained; is not half so dreadful as he appears. | 
Let us take up for a moment the opportunities every | 
boy possesses of securing a good preparation, and | 
see how they can be taken advantage of by one who | 
cannot go to school. 





In the first place, almost every boy can find some | 
one to aid him. There are very few country villages | 
which do not possess at least one mathematical genius, 
who could readily understand and explain geometry 
and the elements of algebra. As a general thing, the 
minister has studied Latin grammar, and often has 
made some progress in Greek. The school-teacher, 
too, is usually prepared to teach mathematics as far 
as required for admission to college. Few and far 
between are the towns where a boy who is eager for 
an education cannot find from the teachers, doctors, | 
or ministers, within a few miles of his home, gratui- 
tous assistance in his various studies. 

In the next place, almost every boy has some time 
which he can give regularly to study. Of course, if | 


| every moment is filled with work, it is impossible to 


attempt to go to college. But even one hour a day | 
will tell on the work to be done after awhile, and it is 
probable that most boys who really desire it could 
find at least two hours a day. It will take a long time | 
at that rate to do all the necessary work, but what of 
that? A young man who must make a late prepara- 
tion need not entercollege before the age of twenty- 
two, or even later. The college studies can at that 
age be better appreciated, and the student will grad- 
uate in ample time to begin his career to advantage. 
The average age for entrance into our colleges has 
been steadily rising for some years. In our grand- 
fathers’ time it was sixteen; at present it is nineteen, 
and you may be sure that the number of those much 
older than that is not small. | 

It is customary to graduate in England much later | 
than among us, and many advantages are on the side 
of the young man whose powers are fully developed 
before an advanced course of study. 

In the third place, educated young men can secure 
better pay than others; so, when you have advanced 
somewhat in your studies, you can perhaps find an 
opportunity to teach in a district school, or to do some 
work which will leave more time for study. This is 
un important point for one who is considering whether 
or not he can afford an education. It is one of the ad- 
vantages of learning which shows itself almost from 
the outset. It does not require great advancement in 
the ordinary studies to obtain a small position in 
some country school, where a great deal of time can 
be secured for study, and where the pay is large 
enough to cover all necessary expenses of living. 

The fourth encouragement to one who is preparing 
for college under great difficulties is this: the college 
authorities recognize the fact, that if a young man is 
thoroughly in earnest, even though not well fitted, he 
can generally keep up with his class if once admitted 
and set at work, and they make it a point to favor 
those who can give good evidence of having labored 
hard. | 

Having once entered, no bright boy ever need leave 
college because he cannot keep up with the class. He 
has certain definite work for each day, and his fellow- 
students will gladly aid him in mastering difficulties. 
Before long new studies are taken up, in which he is 
on equal footing with the others, and he then has | 
more time to give to perfecting himself in those in 
which he is defective. 


| 
| 
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A FLOCK THAT DISAPPEARED. 


Much has been written in regard to sheep-raising in | mind by this time that there was some ill fate, or | 


different parts of the West, says a writer, who was 
in the business for some time in Southe 


rn Colorado, | 


but he does not remember ever having heard mention | pay in America, and thinkin’ that evil fairies cannot | 


made of one contingency in connection with it, and | 
that is the possibility of the sudden, almost myste- 
rious, disappearance of a large flock, without a trace | 
of them ever being found. 

I had occasion in December, 1875, to take a flock of 
about fifteen hundred sheep from a little Mexican | 


| settlement, called San Francisco (at the base of the 


Raton Mountains), to Blackberry Springs, about a | 
hundred miles distant. I was accompanied by one 
herder, a Mexican, and a young American man (the 
latter having charge of a large “prairie schooner,” 
drawn by a stout pair of horses), while I was mounted 
on a favorite mare, a beautiful creature, of which I 
felt very proud. 

It is considered imprudent to drive sheep more than 
about ten miles in a day, and the first few days of our 
journey were, with the exception of a slight snow- 
storm, quite uneventful. 

On the seventh day, if I remember, we reached, 
about dusk, a /aguna, or prairie pond, on the banks 
of which ‘a Mexican outfit,” consisting of several 
huge freight-wagons, drawn by six or eight mules 
each, Was encamped. It was very cold, and blowing 
a gale, and T asked my herder, as well as my some- 
what imperfect knowledge of Spanish would permit, 
if he thought it would be possible to keep the sheep 
there during the night. On being answered in the 
affirmative, I ordered a halt, and informed our Mexi- 
can neighbors that I had a lame wether in my flock, 
and if they would kill and dress it, they might have 
half the carcass for their pains. | 

rhe animal in question was soon despatched, and in | 
less than an hour afterwards, | had the pleasure of 
joining the Mexicans in their evening meal—of which 
what was eatable of said unfortunate wether formed 
an prominent part! 

retired io my wagon for the night, and as I did so, 
I observed my herder, with a blanket on his arm, go 
towards the sheep, which were huddled together near 
by, as I supposed to sleep with them, as was his duty. 
Consequently I thought no more of my charge, and 
jumping into the wagon, was soon sleeping soundly. 

At sunrise I, as usual, stepped out of the wagon 
and looked around for the sheep, but not one was in 
sight! The only living beings to be seen, save the 
mules and horses staked near by, were a number of 
wild ducks in the laguna, which were flapping their 
wings and making a deal of noise, as if preparing for 
an early flight. } 

My herder was nowhere to be see 
an appearance, and, with many a shake of the head 
and shrug of the shoulders, informed me that the 
sheep had vamosed, to use a common Western ex- 
pression; in other words, left. 

Suffice it to say that I told him to start in search of | 
them without delay; he did so, and I never saw him | 
again. Perhaps it was just as well for him that I did | 
not. | 


| 





| pitals and the like half me time.” 


COMPANION. - 





my driver in search of the flock, mounted on one of 
the team horses, but he returned to camp about noon 
without having found any trace of it. 

I then jumped into the saddle myself, and searched 
diligently until nightfall,—on my return, narrowly 
missing the camp and with the very disagreeable pos- 
sibility of spending a night alone on the prairies, — 
but no sign of the missing flock had I discovered. 

Almost discouraged, I had but little sleep that night, 
and early the next morning broke camp to ride down 
to a sheep ranch, which I understood was about ten 


| miles distant, hoping that I might there be able to | 


borrow some fresh horses with which to renew the 
search. I had hardly reached there when a Mexican 
came in in hot haste, his horse “all of a lather,” and 
said that he understood I had lost some sheep, and he 
— conduct me to them for the sum of fifteen dol- 
jars. 
The disappearance was explained. 
—+or- 


For the Companion. 


THE FALLEN LEAVES. 


My gorgeous leaves are gone; I saw them fall, 
And murmured sadly, “Wherefore take at all 
Such visions bright!” But now the trees stand bare, 
The sunlight fills my room and I can see 
A wider life in hills and valleys far, 
Which leafy branches with their beauty bar. 
The bright-lhued hopes of youth fall one by one; 
We grieve at first, but soon we feel the sun 
Of God’s great love gets better space to warm 
Our inmost life; and while we lose the charm 
Of dreams that shut us in to selfish mood, 
We gain far wider views of greater good. 
MARIA UPHAM DRAKE. 
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MRS. CONOBOY’S BOY. 


Mrs. Conoboy was born to tears. Her boy James 
was constantly meeting with accidents. She used to 
say, “I’m in debt to the doctor and chasin’ after hos- 
“IT can’t under- 
stand this,” said Mrs, Law, a neighbor. ‘Well, Jim 
is so industrious and faithful, and so kind, I think 
he’s worth more than all my other children put to- 
gether,” said Mrs. C., ‘although he is so disfigured.” 

“Why, I thought he’d got all over the trouble of 


his broken leg,” said Mrs. Law. 


“So he had, dear; but he’s so unfortunate! He 


| was lapin’ down the whole school stairs, like a lape- 


frog, six steps to a time, when he caught the hale o’ 
his boot in some onseen impidiment, hitched his foot 
atween the rounds o’ the bannisters, and nigh left the 
leg behind him as he rolled down to the foot. He 
was tuk up in a faint, and tuk off—it was in quite a 


| fine hack—to the hospital, with two fractur’s, one a- 


top o’ the knee. It does seem as though the fates had 
a spite against Jim’s bones!” 

“Oh, well, Mrs. Conoboy,” said the lady, cheerily, 
“boys’ bones knit very readily. Jim will soon get 
over this, and be as ready as ever to go for the wash- 
ing. Be thankful he isn’t in the House of Correc- 
tion. 

“So I is thankful for that. 
you, ma’am, all the sorrow I’ve had with that lad’s 


bones from the hour he first began to walk, till 
to-day ?”’ 


“No; I have only heard of the broken leg and the | 


injuries from which he is just recovering.” 

“The first day he creeped on his knees, he clumb on 
to his cradle, and over it came on him with an iron 
pot I had just washed and put into it till I’d got 
time to put it away; and didn’t the poor innocent 
take the full weight o’ the pot on his arm, breaking it 
off short at the wrist! 

“The hospital surgeon blamed me for a careless 
mother; and then tied it up in sticks and plasters, 
and the like, for fourteen long days, and him roarin’ 
and me cryin’ the three first ones!” 

“Well, he is unlucky with his bones, indeed,” said 
the lady. 

“Oh dear heart, but ye’ve only got the beginnin’ 
o’t!”? exclaimed Mrs. Conoboy. ‘Scarce was he big 
enough to play under the horses’ feet in the streets, 
with other babies, nor he climbed on the wheel o’ a 
miserable old cabbage and apple man, to get a look 
into the cart; and what must the old skeleting o’ a 
horse do but start on, snarlin’ my child up in the old 
wheel as you’ve seen a skein o’ thread snarled in the 
winding! This time he got a double fractur’ o’ the 
other arm, that (as the surgeon to the hospital said 
they would) detracted his beauty and defaced from 
his strength, while he lives.” 

“Poor fellow!” 

“Ye may well say that, ma’am! I had made up my 
other unseen creatur’, with a spite agin me, that 
would never rest while we ’bode in Ireland. And my 
poor man, learnin’ there was hapes of work and fine 


cross water, just gathered up the little we had and 
our two children and we tuk passage for here. 

“When we'd been out forty and eight hours there 
came up the fearfullest storm that ever was heard on 
by the oldest inhabitant 9’ the sea; and the ship 
rocked and rolled and pitched till we had to get up— 
him and me—to spread our poor beds on the floor for 
fear we'd be dashed out and killed entirely. 

“While we was doin’ the first one, there came a 
mighty wave, and small Jim, that his father had left 
in the above berth, and who was leaning out, pitched 
out over our heads, and struck on a sharp board, dis- 


loculatin’ his shoulder and fracturin’ two fingers. | 


But there was a surgeon just at hand, and we got him 
mended up quite asy and cheap this time; and when 
the storm was over, the ladies and gentlemen in the 
cabin out o’ gratitude made us up a purse, which 
quite took away the sorrow, and we thought that this 
was only an accident, and not the work o’ spiteful 
fairies. 

“Then he got three ribs and an ankle broke by the 
horse-car chasin’ him and runnin’ over him. Do you 
wonder, ma’am, that he’s detracted (as the Dublin 
surgeon said), or that I’m clane heart-broke and 
discouraged?” 

“No, Mrs. Conoboy, I do not. I think you have 
had a very hard time; and the ladies you work for 
must help you.” 

*‘How many bones is there in a cre’tur’, ma’am, 
could you tell?’”’ she asked, mournfully. b 

The lady owned her ignorance of this point in 
physiology and asked,— 

“Why ? ” 

“O ma’am, I was thinkin’ if I knew that, I might 
get some idee when he'd get through with ’em, for I 
notice he never breaks the same one twice. 

“Did it ever occur to you that carelessness had any- 
thing to do with all of these accidents?” 

“Carelessness, is it? No, not at all, at all! 
you it is fate!” 


—__—_+or- 
AT A STREET-CORNER. 

Perhaps we do not give prominence enough to po- 
liteness as an agent for actual moral good. So often 
to respect another is the means of making him wish 
to respect himself, and strive to be worthy of it. 
Half-a-dozen people thought of this, who chanced to 





I tell 


n, but soon put in | 8€€ & little street-corner encounter in London the | 


other day. It was just where Euston Square turns 
into Euston Road, and where small boys seem to 
throng. 

Two or three of these were chattering together on 
the night in question. The sun had scarcely set, but 
the long London twilight was coming, when sudden- 
ly a young lady, of perhaps sixteen, walked swiftly 
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without a single sheep! As soon as possible I sent! She was hurrying home from a music-lesson, appur- 


ently, for she had a roll of music in her hand. It was 
still light enough to see that she was a very preity 
girl, and she must have looked to the eyes unaccus- 
tomed to such visions of these vagabonds of the 
street like a young princess, in her long seal-skin coat 
and her jaunty seal-skin cap, and with her dainty 
gloves and muff. Her cheeks glowed from the exer- 
| cise she was taking, and her bright eyes had a kindly 
light in them. 

When she ran against the street urchin, she checked 
her headlong speed instantly. 

Very likely the little rascal thought she was going 
| to scold at him for being in the way. He picked him- 
| self up, and looked at her with a glance that began 
| by being sullen, but turned into admiration as he met 
| her sweet, kind eyes. He was small and ragged and 

freckled, and the world had gone hard with him. She 
was bonny and bright and fair, and her ways had 
been ways of pleasantness. Perhaps some pity born 
of this difference stirred in her heart. She smiled 
kindly, and said, in her gentle, well-bred voice, — 

“I beg your pardon. I was very careless to come 
around the corner so fast. I am very sorry.” 

The small boy drew off his ragged cap, —threv- 
| fourths of a cap, not more,—and bowed his tangled 
| head, and smiled until his smile seemed to swallow 
| his face, as he answered,— 

“You can hey my parding and welcome, miss, and 

yer may run agin me agin and clean knock me down, 
| and I won’t say a word.” 

Then, when the fairy princess had gone on into the 
twilight, he turned round and said to the other boys, 
as if he thought he needed to explain himself,— 

“Yer see 1 never had anybody ax my parding afore, 
and it kind o’ took me off my feet.” 
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CUPIDITY. 


The cupidity and avarice of human nature are often 
revealed in court records, and it is surprising how 
trifling a matter will sometimes lead men to “go to 
law.”? But one of the most common and offensive 
exhibitions of selfishness in our courts is the legal 
| contests over property that has been left by will, or if 

not so devised, makes contention among the heirs at 
|law. Here is an admirable caricature of the cupidity 
| that is often shown in such cases: 


A village lawyer found his office half-filled one 
morning with a motley assemblage of men and women 
from a neighboring town, who were talking so excit- 
edly that it was some time before he could learn what 
was the object of their visit. 

, i a an old man succeeded in making himself 
heard. 

“It’s "bout a little prop’ty, squire, that’s been left 
by my dead deceased cousin, Amasa Kettin 

“He was my own uncle!” cried a tal 
sharply. 

“And my dead-an’-gone husband’s half-brother!” 
said another. 

“He was own cousin to me!”’ shouted an old lady, 
| excitedly. 

“The prop’ty he left, squire, occasions some little 
| misunderstandin’ ’mong his kin that’s left to weep an’ 
| to mourn,” said the old man, in comical solemnity. 

“Please state the case,” said the lawyer. 

“And if you don’t tell it straight, you’ll hear from 
| me’? came from the depths of a big gingham sun- 
| bonnet in a corner of the room. 
| Well,” began the old man, “Cousin Amasa was a 
} bachelder, an’ he didn’t leave no will. He lived round 
*mong his kin, but mostly with me, an’ ’’—— 

“Silas Bean, you know that aint so! He was at my 
house four months an’ three weeks an’ four days at 
| one time!’”’ came from the sunbonnet. 

“He allus tuk his Sunday dinners with us,” said a 
all, old man, who had hitherto kept silence. “My 
wife was his own niece.” 

‘‘He died at my house,” came, in triumphant tones, 
| from behind a-crape veil. 

“Yes, yes, but what about his estate?” asked the 

| amused lawyer. 
| “His prop’ty, or estate, consists of about three 
acres of medder and wood-land.” 
| “Is that all?” 
| “It’s enough to make me stand up for my rights !” 
| came from the sunbonnet. 
| _ “My children ain®a-goin’ to be cheated out of what’s 

due ’em, if I can help it!” cried a short, stout man. 

‘‘He was their great-uncle.” 

“The land has been appraised at a hundred dollars, 
an’ what we want to know is how to divide the money 

| up legally, if the land is sold?” 
| “It’s gotto be sold! I’m his nephew’s widow, and 

I need my share right off.” 
| “I figger my sheer up at six dollars and thirty-seven 

cents.”’ 

“T ought to have ten dollars even, but I'll take nine 
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| and a half ruther than have a fuss.’ 
| “I'll never take less than fifteen dollars! 
| my own uncle.” 

As no amicable settlement could be made, the heirs 
at law went to “law,” and the lawyers got the estate, 
and more, too. 
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EVERY-DAY MANNERS. 


Children who are not taught good manners cannot 
be made to appear otherwise than uncouth and possi- 
bly rude when company comes to the house. Their 
daily home-life, and the manners of those with whom 
| they are constantly associated, are examples they in- 
| evitably follow. Scenes like the following are suffi- 
| ciently common to be recognized as truthful by the 

reader : 
| A lady makes an afternoon call upon a mother. 
The children, half-a-dozen in number perhaps, sur- 
round the visitor with marked signs of interest in her 
| personal appearance. 

“It is a very pleasant day,” the caller s: 

“Yes, very. Mary, run and sit down; 
| touch the lady’s dress.” 

“Are your family all well?” 

“Oh yes, thank you. Tommy, don’t stare so at the 

lady.” 

‘‘How do you do, little girl?” asks the caller, pleas- 

antly. 

The little girl puts her finger in her mouth. 

“Can’t you talk, child?”’ asks the mother, sharply. 
| “Why don’t you say, ‘I am well, thank you’?” 
| I’m very well, if you please,” returns the child, 

with a giggle. 

“There now, don’t giggle. Take your finger out of 

your mouth. James, get off the back of the lady’s 
| chair. Run away, all of you.” 

“T haven’t seen you out lately,” the caller may say. 
| “No; I’ve been very busy. My family require all 
{of my time. With several children one can’t give 
}much thought or interest to anything but home 
duties.” 

“Do you go to school?” asks the lady of Johnnie. 

H aad 





ays. 
dente, don’t 


“Why, John Brown! Now that’s a nice way to an- 
swer the lady! Never say ‘hey’ to anybody. Now 
answer nice.” 

“Yes um, I go to school.” 

“Yesum! Say ‘Yes, ma’am.’ A person would 
think you children had never been taught how to 
behave.” 
| Very naturally a person would think so. 


—___—_+@r__ —_ 


Mrs. NouvEAU — And is that large picture some 
of your work? 

Pupil—Oh no, madam; that is one of the old mas- 
ters. 

Mrs. Nouveau (in undertone to her companion)—I 


Soon after his departure, our Mexican neighbors | around the corner, and ran against one of these | don’t like to hear a young man speak so disrespect- 
| fully of his teachers. 


broke camp, and we were left alone on the prairies 


street urchins, nearly knocking him down. 
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For the Companion. 


PICKING THE APPLES. 
Apples to pick! apples to pick! 
Come with a basket and come with a stick. 
Rustle the trees and shake them down, 
And let every boy take care of his crown. 


There you go, Tommy! Up with you, Jim! 
Crawl to the end of that crooked limb. 
Carefully pick the fairest and best ; 
Now for a shake, and down come the rest! 
Thump! plump! down they come raining! 
Shake away! shake, till not 
one is remaining. 








| “Your little girl?” asked Tommy. “TI see her 
Most a nour ago, I guess, a-goin’ up the hill 
towards her grandpa’s.” 
“Oh there!” and Beth’s mamma looked relieved. 
“I told her I wished she was big enough to go, 
and I dare say she thought I meant to send her. 
I'll give you a quarter of a dollar if you'll find 
her, Tommy.” 
| Tommy didn’t need any more urging, and 
| Beth’s mamma went home to see to Baby. 
| Meanwhiie grandma had just sat down to her 
| afternoon’s sewing, when the door opened, and in 
| Popped Beth. 
| ‘Why, bless your little heart! How did you 
| come? Where’s mamma?” asked grandma. 
“She couldn’t come. Baby’s humor is bad, and 


THE YOUTH’S C 


OMPANION. | 


what to do for it,” said Beth, doing her errand | 
like a little woman. 

“I never!” ejaculated grandma. Father!” she 
called to grandpa, who sat husking corn in the 
| Sunny barn-door, “‘won’t you hitch up the horse 
| and carry me down to Eliza’s right away? She’s 
sent Beth clear up here after me, so I guess the 
baby must be pretty bad off.” 

Grandpa hitched up old Dolly, and they were 
just driving out of the yard with Beth on the seat 
between them, when Tommy Voles appeared. 

“Beth's mother’s awful scart about her!” said | 
Tommy, telling his story. | 

They took him into the back of the wagon, and 
all rode to the village together, and Beth’s mam- 
| ma was as happy to see her again, safe and sound, 





| 
| she wants you to come down to-day, and tell her | as Tommy was to get his silver quarter. 


M. C. W. B. 





For the Companion, 


RIDDLES. 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
STARRED NAMES. 


Let me tell you a tale of a maiden named eeeee 

She was gentle, reserved, with a fair, comely face, 

As lives in his cage some tame, petted starling, 

So she in her lighthouse, her father’s own kkk hkRD 

Heroic though mild, this benevolent sees 

Saw a wreck at a distance, and was not afraid, 

But encouraged her father 
by tears and sweet wiles 





Hopping off here, and pop- 
ping off there, 

Apples and apples are every- 
where. 


Golden russets, with sun- 
burnt cheek, 

Fat, ruddy Baldwins, jolly 
and sleek ; 

Pippins, not much when 
they meet your eyes, 
But wait till you see them in 

tarts and pies! 





Odd little 


Where are the Pumpkin 
Sweets? oh, here! 

Where are the Northern 
Spys, oh, there! 

And there are the Nod- 
heads, and here are the 
Snows, 


All of them 


Ten of them 





wenty small boys, 


All the year round 
Wearing old caps. 
Ten in the dark, 
Ten in the light; 
All of them play, 


Ten of them kick, 


Which of these boys 
Do you think you would like? 





chaps; 


fight. 


strike ; 





And yonder’s the Porter, 
best apple that grows. 


Sort them and pile them, the 
red and the brown, 
What! are the Blue Pear- 

mains not down? 
They’re blushing purple 
with rage, I see, 
And the Oxfords are black 
with jealousy. 


Beautiful Bellefleurs, yel- 
low as gold, 

Think not we’re leaving you 
out in the cold; 

And dear fat Greenings, so 
prime to bake, 

I'll eat one of you now, for 
true love’s sake. 


Oh, bright is the autumn 
sun o’erhead, 

And bright are the piles of 
gold and red! 

And rosy and bright as the 
apples themselves 

Are Jim, Tom and Harry, as 
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_LJe know a little yellow man, 
Who travelled many a day, 


ney’s end, 
He threw his clothes away. 


This funny little yellow man, 
Naked, plump and round, 
Aiding in a candy-shop, 
A cruel giant found. 
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In a white barn; 
If you let it alone, 
It will do you no harm. 


[om hay afire 





merry as elves. 


It’s plenty of work and plen- 
ty of play, 
And plenty of apples, the 
livelong day. 

Oh, the time and the place 
for boys, I maintain, 

Is the month of October, the 

good State of Maine. 

LAURA E. RICHARDS. 
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For the Companion. 


THE VERY SMALL 
ERRAND-GIRL. 


It was a lovely October 
day. Mamina stood in 
the front door a few min 
utes, watching little three- 
year-old Beth at play 
among the fallen leaves. 

“Beth,” she said, “I 
wish you were large 
enough to go up to grand- 
ma's, and ask her to come 
down here this nice day. 
I want her to tell me what 
to do for Baby’s humor.” 

Beth looked up and smiled in her sweet, pleas- 
ant way, but said nothing. 

Of course mamma had no idea of sending her, 
for it was two miles to grandpa’s, up a long, steep 
hill, and through quite a piece of woods. 

Mamma stood in the door a moment longer, and 
then went into the house, for Baby was crying. 

Mamma rocked her, and trotted her, and tended 
her, and by-and-by Baby cuddled down and went 
to sleep. 

Then mamma laid her gently in the cradle, and 
tucked her all in, shut the bedroom door very 
softly, and went out into the yard to look after 
Beth. 

But no Beth was there. 

There was the mound of leaves Beth was mak- 
ing a half-hour before, and the old broom she 
swept them with, but where was Beth? 

Mamma went into one neighbor’s after another, 
and inquired, but nobody had seen her. 

Tommy Voles was going by when Beth’s mam- 
ma came hurriedly out of Mrs. Crane’s house, 
while Mrs. Crane stood in the door, with a face 
full of interest, and Beth’s mamma was saying, 
“I don’t see where she can be!” 
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,egs and eyes, and legs and heads, 


Into the pillow they stick their toes, 
Sleeping in bunches, sleeping in ro 
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sleeping in their beds; 
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And when he reached his jour- 



























he monster seized upon him, 
And bore him to his den; 

The funny little yellow man 
Was never seen again. 


The giant took his pocket-knife, 
All sharpened on the stones; 

Four bits of yellow skin were left, 
Ard half-a-dozen bones. 
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To bring home the wrecked 
to their house yy ss 


* kK RR 

Her courage invoked the 
poets in song, 

And many a tale was writ- 
ten ere y x x * 

To publish her fame far and 
wide through each zone, 

To win for her laurels, and 
melt hearts of 4 «4% «- 

Stars above bring her name 
and her island to view, 

She died in October, vigh- 
teen-forty-two. 

LILIAN PAYson. 


2. 
DOUBLE ZIGZAGS. 
to ae 
* 212 * 
* 133 * 
4 * * 4 
* 155 * 
* 616 * 
7 *** 17 
* 818 * 
* 199 * 
20 ** 0 


Across—A useful article; A 
Scripture prayer name; Ar 
tifices; To let out; A foun 
tain; A trial; A bullet; Part 
of the face; A sign of win- 
ter; To shine. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10— 
Something the farmers’ 
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had a little flock 


And turned them out to browse. 


They wouldn’t eat a mouthful, 
Snow, or rain, or shine, 

But put their heads together, 
And lay down in a line. 


No matter what the weather, 
Shine, or rain, or snow, 

They put their heads together, 
And lay them in a row. 
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Of pretty spotted cows; 
kept them in a box, 
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lack and white leaves 
Upon a square tree, 

Full of fine sights 
For baby to see. 
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if, boys enjoy in October. 
[lf f — A JO) 
t((| he eg 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
Su) y | 71 19, 20—Something the far- 
i) C2 mers enjoy in October, 
Zs « = c. D. 
: 3. 
A SPELLING LESSON. 
Words. Definitions. 
Onneessn. Absurdity. 
— Piinnoo. Estimation. 
- Yaall. To assuage. 
Roorrh. Dreariness. 
Illwwo. A tree, 
Wree. A pitcher. 
Rabbyerr. A shrubby plant. 
Heerces. A harsh, shrill 
ery. 
Ottuhhg. Serious consid- 
g 
eration. 


Caffee. To blot out. 
Ottrre. A quick response. 
The initial letters of the 
words form the name of a 
great man who was born on 
the 16th of October, 1758. 
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Mek Conundrums, 

Why is the bone at the 
elbow called the funny - 
bone? Because it is so near 
the humerus. 

How can a carpenter earn 
his living? Plain enough 
(plane). 
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Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 


1. Hazel. 


2. ‘Then comes Poe, with 
his raven, like Barnaby 
Rudge, 

Three-fifths of him genius, 





and two-fifths sheer 
fudge; 
Who has written some 


things quite the best of 
their kind, 

the heart somehow 
seems all squeezed out 


But 





For the Companion. 
“TIMES.” 


There’s a sleepy time and bed-time, 
A time for getting up. 

A time for taking breakfast 
From out a silver cup. 

A time to play, and then comes 
The time for being dressed. 

But when’s the time that mamma 
Loves little Baby best? 

——__~@>—____—. 





For the Companion, 
MY FIRST DOLLY. 

How well I remember it! 

I have had many since,—beautiful wax ones, 
with real hair and lovely blue eyes, and shining 
china ones,—but never one so splendid as the one 
mother gave me on my fifth birthday. 

| Do you want to know what this wonderful doll 
| was like? 


It was nearly as tall as I was, and I was large 


of my age. 


It was made of stout white drilling, and stuffed 


| with wheat bran, closely packed. 


Its feet were covered with warm woollen steck- 
ings. I remember them well, for I knit them my- 
self, and counted every stitch, I can tell you. 

Mother made some shoes of an old leather book- 
cover, and Sister Nell made a pair of beautiful red 
mittens to cover her drilling hands. 

Brother Ed made her face. Oh, such lovely 
| eyes, straight nose, and pouting lips! I can al- 
most see them now. 

Her hair was real, a part of old Dobbin’s tail, 
black as night, and wound in shining braids around 
her head. 

And her dress ? 

Real old-fashioned homespun, colored indigo- 
blue, with here and there a stripe of scarlet, for 
mother wove it on purpose for my dolly, on the 
| “last end of the web,” and so made it as fancy as 
| possible. 
| Brother Ed tanned a squirrel-skin for a cap, 

and Nell knit me a shawl. 
Oh, how happy I was with that doll! 
T have her yet, in an old chest upstairs, dirty 
| and faded and ragged. And sometimes I go there 
alone to look at her. 
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by the mind.” 
Lowell's “ Fable for 
Critics.” 


3. Rufus Choate. 
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For the Companion. 
HEALTH “DON’TS.” 


Don’t neglect your house-drains, nor the drainage | 
about your house. The first condition of family health 
is a dry and sweet atmosphere. With dry walls, a| 
dry cellar, and drains that carry off refuse without 
letting in foul gases, half the battle for good health | 
is won, 

Don't let your wells or springs be infected by drain- 
age, or from other causes. Pure drinking-water is 
indispensable for health at home, or anywhere. 

Don’t keep the sun out of your living and sleeping- 
rooms. Sunlight is absolutely necessary for a right 
condition of the atmosphere that we breathe, and for 
our bodily well-being. 

Don’t sleep in the same flannels that you wear during 
the day. 

Don’t wear thin socks or light-soled shoes in cold or 
wet weather. 

Don’t catch cold. Catching cold is much more pre- | 
ventable than is generally supposed. A person in 
good physical condition is not liable to colds, and will 
not fall victim to them unless he is grossly careless. 
Keep the feet warm and dry, the head cool, the bowels 
and chest well protected; avoid exposure with an 
empty stomach; take care not to cool off too rapidly 
when heated; keep out of draughts; wear flannels; 
and with the exercise of a little common-sense in 
various emergencies, colds will be rare. If colds 
were a penal offence, we should soon tind a way to | 
prevent them. 

Don't neglect personal cleanliness, but use the bath 
with moderation and in accordance with your general | 
health. The daily cold bath is right enough with the | 
rugged, but it is a great tax upon the vitality of per- 
sons not in the best health, and should be abandoned 
if the results are not found to be favorable, and tepid 
water used instead. Each man in these things should 
be a judge for himself; that which is excellent for | 
one is often hurtful for another. 

Don't have much confidence in the curative nature 
of drugs. Remember that Dr. Good-Habits, Dr. 


Diet, and Dr. Exercise are the best doctors in the | 
world. | 
+ | 

CHOOSING A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 


Some fifty thousand pianofortes, and about twice | 
as many reed organs, are made and sold in the United | 
States every year. Some of these instruments are | 
good, more of them are poor, while not a few are | 
utterly worthless. 

What makes a good musical instrument? 
good material; second, good workmanship. 

The wood used in making an instrument must be 
of the best quality, thoroughly seasoned. | 

There is many a man who can tell by examining a | | 
piece of wood whether it is well-seasoned. But when | 
it has been put into a piano and varnished, the sharp 
tests may fail. | 

For those who make cheap and poor instruments | 
always sell their pianos as quickly as possible, before | 
the wood has had time to warp or shrink. As for 
testing the metal in a piano or organ, only an expert 
can do it. For a part of it is painted, and much of it 
is concealed in the case. | 

As for the workmanship, it also should be of the 
best. But it is easier for a manufacturer who makes 
pianos to sell to deceive here than it is in the matter 
of material. 

Many people are good judges of workmanship. 
But by taking pains with the outside, which can be 
seen, makers of instruments who have no reputation 
at stake can divert attention from the more impor- 
tant inside. 

There are some pianos and organs which are both 
highly ornamented without and good musical in- 
struments within. But all such are, and must be, ex- 
pensive. If any dealer offers you a piano or organ 
with an ornamented case, at a very low price, you 
are liable to be disappointed if you buy. 

As a rule, buy‘the plainest. 

But these rules are not a sure guide. Only the 
trained musician can tell whether an instrument is 
good or not. And therefore the only safe course is | 
to go to an honest musician and ask him to select for | 
you. 

Every maker or dealer will warrant an instrument 


First, | 





| tellygraft. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 


| fora equdiied time. Will not that give a aewreaneaiyt if | 


| the piano or organ turns out badly? No. 


The person who has sold the instrument may main- 
tain that it is all it was asserted to be, if he can. If not, 
he may declare that the defect, whatever it may be, 
was due to misuse or want of care. 

The best “warrant,” and the only one which is 
worth the paper it is written upon, is the reputation 
of the house. Goto a maker or dealer who cannot | 
afford to have it said that he sold a poor instrument. 

A few years ago a certain world-renowned firm of 
pianoforte makers put a new style of upright pianos 
on the market. The greatest pains were taken to 


; make them all they should be, in material and work- 
| manship. 


When something near one hundred and fifty of 
them had been sold, complaints began to come in 
from the purchasers that they were defective. 

On learning this, the manufacturers at once sent 
word to all who had bought this style of piano, to re- 
turn the instruments at their (the makers’) expense, 
and receive new ones instead. 

They replaced the pianos of those who had not 
complained as well as of those who had. And thus 
they paid a sum of about sixty thousand dollars, a 
dead loss, to protect their reputation. It is safe to 
buy of such a firm. 


on 
THEIR VIEWS OF PROGRESS. 


To the untaught many achievements and customs | _ 


of the age seem past belief. Two garrulous women, 
living in the backwoods, were overheard engaged in 
the following conversation : 


“You heerd anything ’bout this here new tell 
thing they’ve got up lately?” asked one. ‘No, 
the other; ‘“what’s it for?” 

“Well, it’s something that goes clean ahead of the 
You put a piece o’ wire ’tween your teeth, 
and cail out what you’ve got to say, an’ anybody at 
t’other end of that wire can hear you, no matter if the 
wire is a thousand mile long.” 

“Do you b’leeve it?” 

“They say it’s so.’ 


yphone 
B said 


“Well, I jess don’t b’leeve that sech things are in | 


reason an’ nater. I b’leeve it’s goin’ agin the good | 
book to git up any such contrivances.’ 

**I do’ no but ’tis.”’ 

“They say they’re lightin’ up some towns now with 
‘lectricitys  Jist think of it! 

“How ever do they git holt of it?” 

“They bottle it up some way or other, and carry it 


| around into houses on wires.” 


“Well, they couldn’ t carry any of it into my house, 

I'd let °em know.” 
eon" mine, long as I know how to make taller can- 
ales 

“Did you see that feller goin’ through the country, 
not long ago, on a big whee lealled a bicycle? as 

“I reckon I did; an’ I declare, if I didn’t shet the 
door an’ pull down the winder-blinds when I see ’im 
comin’ down the road! It skeered me so.” 

“Why, it fairly skeered our cows.’ 

“No wonder. They ought to be a law agin folks 


goin’ ‘round on things like that. They say wimmen 
ride on ’em in big cities.’ 

eee 

“HAMLET.” 


The following conversation, overheard in a summer 
hotel parlor, took place between two children of 
twelve and eleven, who were comparing notes about 
books. After discussing some novels of the day, one 
little girl asked the other if she had ever read any of 
Shakespeare. 
“Shukespeare!’’ exclaimed the other. “I never 
read one of his books in my life! Have you?” 

‘Well, not exactly his books, but some stories fixed 
up out of his books. They are Splendid! - 

“What are they? Tragee ies 

“Some of the m are lamlet’ is. 
ever so much.’ 

“What is it about?” 

“Well, | can’t exactly tell you, but it’s something 
like this: 

‘A lady wanted to marry some one, but she couldn’t, 
and had to marry some one else; and after awhile 
Romeo went to a grave, and Juliet came too, and they 
killed each other. It’s splendid !”’ 

“Splendid!” 





I like ‘Hamlet’ 


—_—s 
NEW PATHS. 


Every business man, says a shrewd observer in 
recent paper, should endeavor, in the form and smethed 
of his advertising, as well as in the transaction of his 
business, to improve upon what he sees around him, 
to vriginate new ideas and new methods, and not be 
content servilely to copy even the most intelligent 
| and prosperous of his competitors. 


In this way only can he be a whole and — 
merchant, whose business fundamentally is to strike 
out new —* and new ventures. The well-trodden 
ways of business are always full of a satisfied multi- 
tude, or if not a satisfied, an incompetent multitude, 
| plodding like those around them, with just enough 
| profit to keep body and soul together, often slipping 


down in insolvency and run over, then reviving again, 


| till death steps in, and with one blow ends both the 
| life and business together. 

Success comes to men whose faces are turned 
towards the future, and not the past. 


BIG SWEET WIND. 


Two Indians entered a St. Paul drug-store. One 
was a tall young man, and his companion was an aged | 


and dried-up specimen of humanity. They were 
dressed in dark, ill-fitting clothes, and each of them 
had on moccasins. Their black slouch hats only par- 
tially concealed their jet-black hair. 


Marching into the centre of the store, the red man, 
after the style of the pow-wow around the camp- 
fire, expressed himself as follows: 

“Big [njun wants heap big sweet wind.” 

Without any hesitation, the clerk at the soda- 
fountain turned off two glasses of the effervescing 
soda-water and gave them to the two red men. 
Indians drank and were satisfied.— St. Paul Globe. 


oe 
CITY VISITING. 
Do you know how city folks goes visitin’?”’ 
“Ne; how?” 
“Well, they rig up in their best, with long trailin’ 


dresses an’ diamond buzzum- pins | an’ year-rings, and 
bracelets clear to their elbows, an’ no sleeves to their 


dresses, an’ they’re all finified from head to foot till | 


they’re a sight to see. Then they go an’ ring door- 
belis, an’ the folks they visit aint perlite enough to 
come to the door theirsely es. No, they send a ser- 
| vant to open the door, an’ you go into the spare room 
| an’ set awhile, an’ the folks finally come in an’ then 
they bow an’ scrape an’ put on airs for five minutes, 
an’ that’s all they is of it.” 

* An’ they don't stay for dinner?” 

“They don’t even take off their things.” 

“Well, sich visitin’ as that is now!” 

“I say as much. I'd ruther stay to home an’ sew 
carpet-rags.” 


The 
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Don’t fail to notice Wrench advertisement, page 399. 





———_~>—_ 
Payson’s Indelible Ink is simple, reliable and satis- 
factory. Estab. 0 yrs. Sold by all Druggists. [Adv. 


ERNE Aad eon 

Housekeepers, once using Thurber, Whyland & 
| Co.’s pure Spices, wit buy no other brands. [Adv. 
| 


Dhaadiocia 





biliousness, and all stomach 
| disorders, are ‘cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. [Ade. 














a5" INVALIDSano te AGED ror NURSING] 
MOTHERS. INFANTS ano CHILDREN. 
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N. COLLINS, 
32 WEST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
High grade garments at retail and to the trade. 


ALASKA SEAL SACQUES AND WRAPS, 
SEAL PLUSH SACQUES AND WRAPS, 
FUR TRIMMINGS AND SMALL FURS, 


ROBES, GLOVES, CAPS, AN 





|LADIES’, MISSES’ AND BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
Quality y unsurpassed! Prices moderate! 
Write for full particulars, Mention this paper. 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- 
purities, and renders the skin 
— smooth and beautiful. 

R CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
< Ask for Glenn’s. 

Of druggists, 25 cts.; 3 cakes, 60 cts.; 
mailed on receipt of price, and 
| 5 ets. extra per cake, by C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop'r, 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 


German Corn Remover Kills Corns & Bunions. 


OUR CATALOGUE 

















| has so increased in size that we now issue 


it in two parts. 

PART 1 contains STAMPING PATTERNS 
ONLY, and comprises about 200 pages, 9 x 
11 inches, showing design, size and price 
of nearly 5000 of the newest designs, most 
of which are original with us. 

PART 2 contains illustrated instructions 
for Kensington Painting, Lustre Painting, 
Lava Work, Tapestiy Painting, Drawn 
Work, Honiton and Point Lace Making, 
Iridescent Painting, Paris Tinting, Tissue 


| Flower-Making, Embroidery Stitches, Alli- 














BECAUSE 


It is the only preparation of Powdered Choco- | 
late that may be safely used by Dyspeptics. 
If your Grocer has no COCOATHETA in 
stock, we will mail you sample tin on receipt | 

of his card and 10 stamps. Address 


H. 0. WILEUS & > Gone, Mfgs., Philadelphia. 


la 

Ie} ‘| 

|F Fa 
| 
Differs from other infant foods in Se it is ES-' 
PECIALLY SUITABLE for HOT WEATHER. 


A prominent Boston physician Rng “There is 
no excuse for losing children by Cholera Infantum 
| or Summer Complaints where the means exist to 

| procure NESTLE’S MILK FOOD.” 

A ver important | and distinctive characteristic 
of this foo” is that it furnishes a nourishing and 
| digestible diet, WITHOUT THE ADDITION of 
MILK, water ‘alone being required ; it is therefore 
the most ECONOMICAL FOOD in the world. 


Talk with your physician about NESTLE’ he MILK 
FOOD, and send for and 


THOS. LEEMING & cO., New ‘York, Sole Agents. | 















Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers jrocers everywhere. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Dorchester Mass, 


-Lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
LEADINC PHYSICIANS 


of all Schools and sections voluntarily | 
testify to its superior merit as 


The Most NOURISHING, the Most PALATABLE, | 
the Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 
az A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of In. 
fants and Invalids,”’ sent free on application. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Bartingeen, Vt. 








| ance Embroidery, etc., etc., with numerous 


engravings showing all that is newest and 
best in Fancy Work and Novelties in Deco- 
ration. 

Price of either of these books, 25 cents. 


Bentley's Art Needlework, 


12 West 14th Street, New York. 
In 


ordering, please mention whether 


| PART 1 or PART 2 is wanted. 





H UMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


ND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Sealy Pimply, 

Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious iseases of 

the Blood, Skin and Scal », with Loss of Hair, from in- 

fancy to old age, are posi tively cured by the CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 

| Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is indis- 
vensable in treating Skin Dise:; seeee. Baby Humors, Skin 
* mishes, Chapped and Oily Sk 

old everyy whe re. Price: Cutie ura, 50 cents; Resol- 
m.... $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., POSTON, MASS. 





GOLD BAK i 1878. | §#7 Send for “How 10 CurE SKIN DIsEAsES.” 


Breakfast Cocoa, | 


HEUMATIC, >, Neuraigic, ‘Sciatic, Sudden, Sharp 
and Nervous Pains, instantly relieved by the CuTI- 
CURA Anti- “Pain ‘Plasters. sters. 2 cents. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Invite the attention of out-of-town 

buyers to their large and attrac- 
‘tive Stock of Rich Silks, Velvets, 
Plushes, Dress Goods, Laces, India 
| Shawls, Furs, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Upholstery Goods, Suits, Wraps, 
[We have in Goods, etc., etc. 

We have in all our respective 
Prsscrnuaarh a full line of medium- 
Priced goods, to the finest im- 
| ported. 

Correspondence from any part of 
the United States will receive 
prompt attention. Samples sent 

on application. 

Orders by mail or express filled 
without delay. 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


| 








MERIDEN BRITANNIA GO. — 


ASSYRIAN CO 


TRADE MARK FOR S 


1847 Rogers Bros. A 1@ ax 





New York, 


Chicago, San Francisco, 


i And at the Factories, Meriden, Conn. my SS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gold and Silver Plate. 


FFEE SPOON. 





POONS, FORKS, ETC. 


D 1847 Rogers Bros. XII® 


Sectional Plated Spoons and Forks. 
Att Goons stamrzspv 1847 ROGERS, (As azove), anz ALwavs GENUINE, QUALITY GUARANTED. 
Sold by all first-class dealers in Sterling Silver and Plated Ware. 
SALESROOMS: 


Hamilton, Ont., London, England, 
A. 











